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Hidden Dangers of Great Cities. 


(Contributed Article to Leslie's Weekly.) 

Tue appalling disaster 
caused by the explosion in 
the Tarrant building, which 
every good citizen depre 
cates, is only another evi 
dence that the best and 
wisest protection sometimes 
utterly fails to prevent the 
unforeseen. No one, for 
instanee, could foresee the 
terrible disaster across the 
river at Hoboken, in which 





EDWAFD F. CROKER, FIRE cater 80 many lives were lost, 
OF GREATER NEW YORK. and at which such gallant 


Photograph copyright by De Younz. and effective service was 
rendered by our fire department and by the other fire de 
partments called to the scene. 

No one can anticipate the danger of explosions that 
arises in a great city, undermined as it is by its systems of 
sewers and gas-pipes, until disasters occur from time to 
time, as they naturally must, in spite of the most careful 
precautions. Ip the same way, with many of ourold build- 
ings, the danger from fire cannot be prevented so long as 
such buildings remain The Windsor Hotel fire will easily 
be recalled. All over this city there are structures which 
are well known to be fire-traps, although at the time when 
they were built they were believed to be moderately fire 
proof. 

These hidden sources of danger no one is likely to dis 
cover in advance. We have good laws, and, I believe, an 
efficient fire department. We can meet emergencies only 
as they arise, and can prevent calamities only in such direc- 
tions as we find evidences that they are impending. No 
great city escapes an occasional visitation from an unex 
pected catastrophe. The burning of the charity bazaar in 
Paris—where a great fire is an unusual event—with its 
frightful loss of life, and largely among the aristocracy and 
wealth of the republic, is a good sample of the unexpected 
against which no foresight can provide. London has had 
far more than its share of fire horrors 

New York has had less of such calamities, perhaps, than 
any other great city, but there is always danger in thickly- 
settled communities that, either by secret violation of the 
law, or by carelessness on the part of those who are en- 
gaged in some hazardous branch of business, a catastrophe 
of great magnitude may occur. To absolutely prevent such 
occurrences would be as difficult as to do away with viola- 
tions of the moral code. The best we can do is to strengthen 
existing legislation, to enforce the provisions of our charter 
which safeguard public interests reasonably well, and in 
time of emergency to act with all possible promptness to 
limit the consequences of man’s criminality or carelessness. 

We read much of the dangers and evils that are conse- 
quent upon the close herding of humanity in our great 
cities, but there are physical as well as moral evils that 
originate in such conditions, and in my judgment the 
amelioration of such physical dangers is as important a sub 
ject for thoughtful investigation by our most gifted and 
experienced men as the alleviation of moral wrongs always 
has been and always will be. 

The investigation of the Warren Street disaster will be 
rigid but fair. The formation of conclusions in advance, 
ot on slight testimony, cannot be defended. If there was 
a large quantity of explosives stored in the building, that 
may account for the disaster. If this was not the case. then 
the worst phase of the calamity must be traced to gases 
arising from the use of various chemical compounds, In 
my opinion large chemical works should not be permitted 
to exist in thickly-settled cities. There is plenty of room 
for them in the outskirts of the cities. Of course all must 
concede that no mere question of commercial expediency 
should permit concerns to do business in locations where 
they are a needless menace to public safety. 

Ali through any great city there are lurking causes of 
danger trom fire and explosion. Some of these are so in 
terwoven with the very fabric of civilization that it is 

( Continued on page %67.) 


‘will lie in the “ draw.’ 


The Skillful Chinese Diplomat. 


SINCE the contest between China and the civilized world has 
become one of diplomacy instead of a trial of strength, the Chi 
nese may again feel that they are on an equal footing with their 
antagonists. They are certainly masters at the subtile game of 
international politics. One of the reasons why the Powers have 
accomplished so little in China is that those wily old mandarins 
have proved more than a match for any foreign minister, 

In diplomatic intercourse you dare not question the good 
The Caucasian diplomatist may with 
unmoved countenance tell a plausible or possible fabrication, 


faith of your opponent 


but he breaks down in the attempt to utter an unreasonable or 
utterly impossible one. The Chinese, however, is a greater art 
ist. Without the quiver of a muscle he will make the smallest, 
most ridiculous propositions, or solemnly asseverate the most 
preposterous and utterly impossible statements of fact 

Chief among the several qualities or characteristics of the 
Chinese that have made them so successful in diplomacy are 
their habit of indirection and their genius for misunderstand 
ing. The Chinese babitually express their ideas in idioms with 
double or derived meanings ; instead of * killing” a man they 
‘** take his name,” so that a foreigner often bas the greatest diffi- 
culty in arriving at a Chinaman’s real meaning. The whole 
history of Chinese diplomatic intercourse with the outside world 
is one of interminable explanations of alleged misunderstand- 
ings, but neither this fact nor the notorious lack of accuracy 
and the utter disregard of time peculiar to the Chinese is suffi 
cient to account for their success in diplomacy. 

The history of the Occident furnishes no guide for our deal 
ings with China, and as long as the difficulties of the Chinese 
language make its 4,000 years of history, the greatest accumula 
tion of human experience in government, a closed book to our 
statesmen, none of them can claim to be truly cosmopolitan. 
On the other hand, the diplomatic representatives of the Chi- 
nese empire in the capitals of the world, fortified with a com 
plete knowledge of their own country, bave shown an ability to 
comprehend the civilization of the West that is astounding 
During the recent most trying period they have without excep 
tion maintained their positions in hostile courts, and no embar 
rassing indiscretion has been charged to any one of them. 
They have comprebended the purposes of their opponents while 
successfully concealing their own. 

The transfer of negotiations to Peking, where they will be 
conducted for China by the veteran Li Hung Chang, promises 
even more of Chinese success. The distrust with which Earl Li 
is regarded in continental courts is an unwilling tribute to bis 
depth and keenness of perception. With all the Powers clamor 
ing for enormous monetary indemnuities, what cunning could 
excel his pronouncement that China was too poor to pay in 
coin, and must therefore be partitioned in order to pay the in- 
demnities claimed with slices of territory—a settlement upon 
which he knows it would be impossible for the Powers to agree, 
and a method of payment which they would not allow each 
other to accept. 

The offer of territory is the greatest that a government can 
make, and Li Hung Chang, by placing the Powers in a position 
where they cannot ask more, yet dare not take what is offered, 
has undoubtedly saved his country many millions of taels in the 
indemnities that must ultimately be paid. 


Once [lore into the Breach. 


THE second challenge of Sir Thomas Lipton for the Amer 
ica’s Cup is partly the result of his holding a favorite belief— 
that all comes to him who can keepon. And in reference to 
this trophy he bas another maxim pasted in his hat —‘' He 
laughs best who laughs last.” When a man with such unlimit- 
ed means admits that it is the ambition of bis life to win the 
cup we would surely be over-confident if we asserted that he 
would never get it. The possible incorrectness of such an asser- 
tion is suggested by the continuous success of Sir Thomas’s ca- 
reer. So far, the stars have provided him with a horoscope 
peculiarly pleasing. It would be better to say that few men 
seem to have licked the sters into shape with such mastery. 

English designers have not shown a fair approach to the 
ability to produce a racer as good as the Columbia, but they 
can turn out a very good boat—one that may, as usual, be not 
quite good enough ; and it is there that Sir Thomas gets a first- 
rate hand all but one card, so that practically the whole result 
’ There are any number of small casual- 
ties and wind-shifts which may give the challenger the cup, 
although he be sailing the slower boat. Will he *‘ fill”? Will 
the Lipton luck come out on top this time, or the next time? 
Sooner or later he will probably ‘get there.” Is next year to 
be his ? ‘ 

On the 22d day of August, 1851, the piece of silver-plate 
known as the cup, which bas become very important through 
the huge advertising which the journals of the world have 
given it, was won by the schooner-yacht America in England. 
On the 22d day of August,.1901, exactly half a century from 
the date of the first victory, another race will be sailed for this 
cup. According to the almanacs, both astrological and other 
wise, August 22d ought to be a fateful day, and there are a 
good many skilled yachtsmen who say that if the trophy ever 
gets to the otber side it will take the patience of Job to get it 
back again. In their fifty years of waiting the English have 
not resembled Job except in the matter of bad blood—at least 
not till Lipton took a band—and now things are becoming so 
dreadfully friendly that the whole, aff seems to be degenerat- 
ing into the angelic peacefulness Of a & pink tea,” where a let- 
tuce-leaf in a transparent bread waf is called a sandwich. 

Gentlemen, we need something chew upon !—and an 
American cup race without the mustard of a century’s strife 
is no more the real thing than the lettuce-leaf is a sandwich. 
What we want for the excursion - boat business is Dunraven 
back again. Dunraven always liked the excursion-boats, and 
he could now do them a good turn, for he could draw more 
people, and perbaps clubs, than Lipton, and give the crowd the 
pleasure of feeling that the affair was in dead earnest once 
again. If the present sport killing friendliness continues for 
any length of time we'll be having race series tickets given 
away with every pound of Sir Thomas's tea, and big-mouthed 


‘Fighting Bob” won’t have anybody to ‘‘ shoo” off the cours 


not even Lipton, perbaps 


The Plain Truth. 


Not only the city of New York and the Empire State, bi 
the nation itself has sustained a great loss in the sad and uw 
timely death of ex-Mayor William L. Strong. As a busing 
man he was a model for all young men ; as a merchant he wa 
among the most conspicuous and successful that New York Cit 
has ever produc ed: as mayor of the city he left a record f; 
integrity and fidelity never surpassed, and as a patriotic Ame) 
ican citizen generous, helpful, and open hearted — he com 
Self-mad 
self-educated, sincere in bis convictions, earnest in bis life-work 


manded an influence that belongs to a very few 


indefatigable in bis purpose, and unchallenged in his integrity 
he stood as an exemplar for the young and an example for th; 
old. The ending of such a life is little less than a public calam 
ity, for while in later years Mayor Strong bad been dividing 
with his son and others to some extent the responsibilities of 
bis vast business interests, he had been sought more than ever 
before as friend, counselor, and arbitrator ef differences by the 
leading merchants and financiers of the metropolis. Such a life 
is the best memorial that buman success can deserve or com 
mand. 


Pilgrimages to shrines of patriotism are becoming more popu 
lar with Americans year by year. No stranger in Washington 
deems his visit complete unless he bas made the little journey 
tothe tomb of the Father of the Republic, at Mount Vernon 
Thousands of visitors to Saratoga every summer journey to the 
top of Mount McGregor to visit the Drexel cottage, where Gen 
eral Grant breathed his last, after his heroic struggle with an 
incurable disease ; the Bennington monument, marking one of 
the famous battle-fields of the Revolution, attracts many stran 
gers every summer to one of the most charming places in the 
Green Mountain State ; and this year has witnessed an unusual! 
interest in the stately monument which rises above the magnif 
icent valley of the Hudson near Schuylerville, New York, to 
point out the most historic and decisive event of the Revolu 
tionary war, namely, Burgoyne’s surrender, which involved 
the overthrow of the British plan of campaign and aroused thx 
drooping hopes of the American patriots. The Schuylervillk 
monument is unique in at least one respect. Three of its four 
sides are adorned with stately statues in bronze, each costing 
nearly $20,000, of the patriotic generals who led the American 
forces. But there is one vacant niche on the fourth side, 
designed to signify the fact that there was one other American 
eneral whose heroism in the memorable contest with Bur 
oyue was worthy of commemoration, but who forfeited all 
That man 
was Benedict Arnold. He wasagreat general at Schuylerville ; 
he was a black-hearted traitor at West Point. The Schuyler 
ville monument was erected a few years ago, and though it was 
one of the most costly memorials of the kind in the United 
States, it had few visitors up to the present year because it 
was out of the way of travel. This year, largely through the 
efforts of ex-State Treasurer A. B. Colvin and other capital 
ists, a trolley-line system, which is to connect Albany and Troy 
with Fort Edward, Glens Falls, Sandy Hill, Saratoga, and 
Lake George, has been extended directly to Schuylerville, so 
that the visitor at the State capital is brought within an hour's 
journey of the stately memorial of the most decisive battle of 
the Revolution. No other trolley line in the country, by the 
way, traverses a territory of greater interest in connection 
with our war of independence. 


The monument to Horace Greeley, the foremost editor of bis 
day, which stands in Printing House Square, in front of the 
Tribune building, would never have been erected but for the 
generosity, thoughtfulness, and patience of the Hon. Whitelaw 
eid, for many years the associate, friend, and counselor of Mr 
Greeley, and afterward, by reward of merit, his successor as 
editor and owner of the Tribune. Butit isa curious fact that the 
very thoughtfulness and generosity of Mr. Reid in this matter 
involved him in a most unpleasant and protracted litigation, and 
gave an opportunity for some of the enemies with which he is 
blessed to cast the most unjust and absurd imputations upon 
his integrity. Fortunately, there is an appeal from the tongue 
of slander, and the righteous judgment of the Court of Appeals 
has forever settled the matter in favor of Mr. Reid, and ab 
solutely overthrown and overwhelmed his enemies. In 1872, 
after the death of Mr. Greeley, Mr. Reid began a movement for 
the erection of a proper memorial of the great editor. A com 
mittee of sixty-five distinguished newspaper and public men 
was organized to receive subscriptions for the Greeley monu- 
ment. The panic of the following year led practically to the 
abandonment of the enterprise. Mr. Reid bad been intrusted 
with two separate gifts of $1,000 each, to be used in bis discre 
tion to honor Mr. Greeley’s memory, and about $1,000 more in 
small sums had been sent to the Tribune for the same purpose. 
When the plans of the committee were broken up in the panic 
of 1873, Mr. Reid stood alone, resolute in his purpose that the 
memorial should be erected, and in 1881 he made a coutract 
with Mr. Ward, the sculptor, to erect the beautiful statue 
which now stands in Printing House Square, at a cost of $13,- 
500. With the approval of the other members of the committee 
and the consent or acquiescence of the donors, Mr. Reid turned 
over the funds he had received, which amounted to about $3,000 
and himself generously provided the remaining $10,500 to com 
plete the statue. One of the members of the committee, fifteen 
years after the death of Mr. Greeley, expressed his dissatisfac 
tion with the arrangements, and a so-called executive commit 
tee was formed and an agreement witb another sculptor for a 
memorial was entered into. Then suit was brought against Mr. 
Reid. The decision of the courts recites the facts with great 
clearness and declares that ‘‘ We do not think it was competeut 
for two members of the original committee, fourteen years 
afterward, to arrogate to themselves the right and authority to 
undo all that the defendant had done at great personal @x- 
pense.” This is the nub of the decision and the tub of the cage 
The complete vindication of Mr. Reid, which it embodies, is 
but avother tribute to the splendid ch® racter of one of the most 
cultured, enterprising, and succes=fy) of allAmerican editors 
and publishers 
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title to the honor by an act of grossest treachery 
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INTKMPERANCE is not a common vice among the native 


ition of India 


Indeed, the people are almost witbout ex 
ception total-abstainers 
young Maharajah of 
Bharatpur to imitate 
some of Europe's notor 
ous royal personages, no 
tably Otto, the mad sot 
of Austria, who has fre 
quently bad his ears 
boxed in public by the 
Emperor Joseph. The 
old Mahara jab, who died 
in 1893, bad previously 
begged the Indian gov 
ernment to bar his son 
from the succession be 
cause of bis physical 
weaknesses. but this was 
not done Of late this 





intemperance has been 
TE MAHARAJAH O BHARATPUR, 80 sbocking that the 
WHO LOST HIS THRUNE 
THROUGH INTEM 
PERANUCE. 


principality, which is 
about the size of a large 
English county. bas been 
ler the rule of the native prime minister, while the Maha- 
jah was placed under medical control, though without re- 
ikable results. In June, while in a drunken rage, he mur- 
ed a body-servant. Now the Maharajah bas been deposed, 
id may drink bimself to death if he likes. The Mahara jab’s 
fant son succeeds bim. This tiny new ruler. when he arrives 
ny fortified city or military post, is entitled to be roused out 

f bis nap by a salute ot nineteen guns 
Mr. Clarence J. Hicks general secretary of the railway 
partment of the Young Men's Christian Association. is one of 
the remarkably success- 
ful young men of New 
York City. His depart- 
ment held its tenth bi 
ennial international con 
ference at Philadelphia, 
October Ilth-l4th, at 
which 1,000 delegates 
were present from the 
United States and Can- 
ada including several 
delegates sent by the 
governments of Russia, 
Sweden, and Germany 
The immense success of 
this branch of the 
Young Mens Christian 
Association is largely 
due to the brilliant ef 
forts of Mr. Hicks. He 
went to 





‘LARENCE J. HICKS, THE LEADER IN eae bem 
A REMARKABLE WORK. sussia, trav- 

ersed the empire, and 
rendered a report to the Czar on the best methods of extending 
the Young Men’s Christian Association on Russian railway 
lines, actually getting the sanction of the Greek Church. The 
Czar, through Prince M. Hilkoff. imperial minister of Russian 
railways, expressed his approval, in writing, of Mr. Hicks’s re- 
port. Asa result, Russia was officially represented at Philadel- 
phia by two delegates, Sweden and,Germany each by one dele- 
gate, respectively appointed by King Oscar and Emperor Will- 
iam, Under Mr. Hicks’s secretaryship the railway branches 
have increased from one in 1872 to 185 at present, located at 
railway division points of the country within a triangle extend 
ing from eastern Nova Scotia to central Idaho, and south to 
*mithville, Tex. Whereas the late Cornelius Vanderbilt was 
formerly the only railway official interested in the movement, 
nearly every prominent railway official in the country is now 
1 devotee of the work. 

One of those who will perform a leading part in the great 
Methodist movement lately inaugurated in Chicago, and known 
as the I'wentieth Cent 
ury Revival Comuis 
sion, is Willis W. Coop 
er, of Kenosha, Wis. 
Mr. Cooper is a very 
prominent member of 
the Methodist Church, 
and was elected corre 
sponding secretary of 
the revival commission 
largely because he is so 
widely known for his 
great activity in church 
work; and as the present 
movement is to a great 
extent a lay one, his elec- 
tion is considered to have 
been a natural result of 
the Chicago meeting. 
The Twentieth Century 
Revival Commission 
aims at the enlisting of 
100,000 persons ‘‘in ag 
ressive effort” for the conversion of others. It expects to 
xtend a vast revival movement throughout the Methodist 
hureh, and, as Bishop [bhoburn says, to have these 100,000 
iymen preaching in school bouses, barns, and private dwell- 
ngs, or in the open air, to hosts of people, especially in the 
suntry districts, whose opportunities for attending religious 
ervices or hearing the gospel preached are few. There will be 





WILLIS W. COUPER, WHO LEADs 
IN A GREAT REVIVAL 
MOVEMENT 


But it remained for the 


the old-fashioned Methodist revivals on a vaster scale, with a 
view to the conversion of 2.000,000 persons before the end of 
1901 Mr. Cooper was born at Richmond, Ind, in 1854. His 
grandfather was financial agent of Asbury University. He is 
regarded as an able, inspiring worker, and bas sbown his great 
giits in this direction by bis seven years of successful work as 
vice-president of the Epworth League. He has been prominent 
in all the church societies for fifteen years. Mr. Cooper—who 
will perform his new duties without salary—is a prosperous 
business man of Kenosba, and a trustee of Lawrence Unive: 
sity, Appleton, Wis 

In four great divisions of the Anglo Saxon world there bas 
been in simultaneous progress this fall an exciting and moment- 
ous political campaign. These 
divisions are the United 
States.Great Britain, Canada, 
In all these 
countries Important interests 
have been at stake, and the 


and Australia. 


campaign bas been waged 
with more than ordinary vigor 
and entbusiasm. Next to our 
own Presidential campaign, 
the chief interest for Ameri 
caus bas naturally been witb 
the struggle going on in Can 
ada. our nearest neighbor in 
the north. The two great 
parties pitted against each 
other ip Canada are the Lib 
erals and the Conservatives 
The leader of the Liberals is 
the brilliant orator and states 
man, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 





the present premier of Can 
SIR CHARLES TUPPER ada. The Conservatives are 

led by the veteran and able 
Sir Charles Tuppet The chief issues between the parties are 
imperialism and the tariff. Sir Wilfrid advocates a closer 
union with the 
motber country 
and representation 
in the Imperial 
Parliament. Sir 
Charles bas de 
clared in favor of 
protection to Cana- 
dian manufactures 
and a larger degree 
of home rule in- 
stead of less. Pre- 
mier | aurier is of 
French-Canadian 
descent. He has 
been a member 
of the Canadian 
House of Commons 
since 1874. He was 
knighted in 1897, 
Sir Charles Tupper 
is the son of a Nova 





Scotia clergyman. 
He has been a 
prominent figure 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER. 


in Canadian politics for half a century. He is now seventy- 
nine years of age, but still hale and bearty, and as vigorous a 
fighter as ever. 

In that land of governmental mystery, Russia, there may 
be some who know whether the ruler really rules, but the out 
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THE CZAR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS AND HIS FAMILY. 


side world can only guess. The Czar’s name is signed when- 
ever necessary to decrees and other state papers. It may be 
that the sovereign takes the initiative, or it may be that be is 
virtually the figure-head of his ministers. Russia has bad both 
kinds of sovereigns. The present Czar, Nicholas IT., is believed 
to be Russia’s actual ruler. At the time of bis accession to the 
throne it was thought that he would prove very weak. Some 
of the English journals portrayed him as burdened with the 
dread of his responsibilities. He leaned upon the Prince of 
Wales and tearfully asked his advice. On the otaer hand the 
Prince of Wales was represented as urging his imperial nephew 


to show more energy and firmness. In the last few years noth 


263 


ing more of this sort has been heard. Nicholas II., so far as 
outside vision can penetrate, seems quite capable of conducting 
his own affairs and those of bis empire. Born in 1868, the Czar 
wecded Princess Alice of Fesse, granddaughter of Queen Vic 
toria, in 1894. The imperial couple beve no heir as yet, but are 
the parents of three daughters, Olga, Tatiana, and Marie, the 
former two five and three years of age, while the baby was born 
in June, 1599 : 

No distinction within the gift of the English crown carries 
with it a more brilliant prestige and a larger certainty of en 
during and world-wide re 
nowp than that of Lord 
Chief Justice of England 
The place bas been filled by 
a long line of illustrious 
jurists, not the least among 
whom was Lord Russell of 
Killuwen, who died a few 
weeks ago Lord Alver 
stone, who has just been ap- 
poii.ted to succeed Lord 
Russell, bas been known in 
the legal world for years, 
under the name of Sir Rich 
ard Webster, as one of the 
ublest lawyers and judges in 
England, and his appoint 





ment to the chief justice- 
LORD ALVERSTONE, THE NEW 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
OF ENGLAND 


ship is regarded as eminent 
ly fitand proper. Sir Rich- 
ard was attorney-general in 
the Parliament of 1885, and, with the exception of one year, 
beld that office until 1892. It was during tbis period that be 
became famous as counsel for the London 7imes before the 
Parnell commission. In later years be figured prominently as 
leading counsel in the trial of the Jameson raiders. Since 1892 
he bas been Lord Justice of Appeal, and therefore comes to his 
present high office not only by virtue of bis eminent legal abil- 
ities, but in the natural order of succession. 
On every November th in the last 300 years the city of 
London bas acquired a new lord mayor, and by general con 
sent be is regarded 
as the foremost 
mayor in the 
world, although 
the city over which 
he rules covers only 
one square mile 
and has only eight 
or ten thousand 
actual residents. 
The lord mayor 
who took possession 
of the Mausion 
House on Novem- 
ber 9th of this year 
is Frank Green, a 
paper merchant, 
who has been an 
alderman ever 
since i878, and 
whose chief claim 
to distinction is 
that he was largely 
responsible for the 
‘famous Tower 
Bridge across the 
Thames. He mar- 
ried a daughter of 
Haydn the Dictionary of Dates man, and his wife baving died 
last winter, the new lady mayoress wiil be their elder daugh- 
ter, Miss Kathleen Haydn Green, who has not only written 
poetry, but found a publisher for it. The lord mayor will get 
a salury exactly equal to that of the Presidsnt of the United 
States, and will have to spend every penny of it, and more, 
too, in the elaborate entertainments and otber ornamental ex- 
penses which devolve upon a lord mayor of London. Although 
this official bas no jurisdiction outside of his little patch of 
city in the heart of greater London, be is a mighty man in his 
own bailiwick, for even the Queen may not enter the city with- 
out bis permission, and his consent bas to be obtained likewise 
before ber Majesty’s troops can march through the city streets. 
=Tbere are champions and champions. Some involve the 
possession of manly and truly noble traits of character. 
Others, such as cham- 
pionsbips in pie eating 
and prize-fighting, savor 
of the brute, and are no 
honor to any one. To 
the bigher and better 
class of champions be- 
longs Master Warner 8S. 
Hale, of Good Hope, 
Georgia. He won the 
distincticn in the field of 
industry as a picker of 
cotton. It happened on 
young Hale’s sixteenth 
birthday, a few weeks 
ago. He celebrated the 
event by picking 732 
pounds of cotton during 
the day, 407 in the first 
six hours and 325 in the 
following six, thus 
world’s 





FRANK GREEN, MAYOR OF THE LARGEST 
CITY IN THE WORLD 





HALE, CHAM 
PION COTTON PICKER OF THE 
WORLD. 


MASTFR WARNER S 
breaking the 


record in this line. The 
young picker did not know at the time that be was zaining 
such a distinction for bimself. It was done very easily, he says, 
and he felt vo more tired that night than usual. He proposes 
next year to raise the standard 150 pounds bigher. A young 
man with such ambitions is bound to make a success of life. 


















































ON A TOUR OF OBSERVATION THROUGH THE FORBIDDEN CITY—THE FAMOUS WU MUN, IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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THE GALLANT FIGHTERS OF REILLY’S BATTERY SCALING THE SOUTER GATE OF THE IMPARIAL CITY, TO MOUNT A GUN ON THE WALL AT PEKING, 


THE HUMILIATION OF CHINA BY THE ALLIED FORCES. 


THE SACRED PRECINCTS OF THE FORBIDDEN CITY AT PEKING INVADED AFT 
? I t ER THE BOMRBARN N 
PHOTOGRAPHED For ‘‘ |LLESLIE’s WEEKLY” BY ITS SPECIAL ARTIST IN CHINA, SYDNEY ae ess Tae elma catah tas 0s: 





REILLY 8 BATTERY PREPARING TO BLOW OPEN ‘' THE GATE OF 
HEAVENLY REST,” AT PEKING. 


BRAVE CAPTAIN REILLY, OF THE FIFTH UNITED STATES ARTIL- 
LERY, KILLED IN THE FORBIDDEN CITY.—THE PHOTOGRAPH 
WAS TAKEN BY OUR ARTIST WHILE UNDER FIRE. 


JAPANESE ARTILLERY ENTERING THE OUTWARD GATE OF TUNG-CHOW, AFTER THEY HAD 


AN AMERICAN GUN ON THE GREAT WALL OF PEKING, WHICH DID 
BLOWN IT OPEN WITH DYNAMITE, 


GOOD WORK IN BOMBARDING THE IMPERIAL PALACES.—THE 
BURNLD DISTRICT WEST OF THE LEGATION IS SHOWN ON 
THE RIGHT, AND THE FOURTEENTH INFANTRY AT REST. 


THE FALL OF PEKING AND THE HUIILIATION OF CHINA, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF RARE INTEREST TAKEN DURING THE MARCH OF THE ALLIED FORCES UPON AND WITHIN THE CHINESE CAPITAL. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY ” BY ITS SPECIAL ARTIST IN CHINA, SYDNEY ADAMSON, 
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AMERICA SHOULD BE GREAT.—NO. IV. 


WONDERFUL AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES THAT ARE ADDING MILLIONS ANNUALLY TO OUR WEALTH. 


Written for Le Weekly by D Rdwa es, Profe 


SE a [ ersity of W 


AE general conditions which have surrounded the agri 
cultural industry in the United States assist in the interpreta 
tion of its bistory and present condition. From the period of 
the first settlements to the present time large quantities of free 
land have been at the disposal of the tillers of the soil. This bas 
made possible large-sized holdings and a consequent equipment 
of each agricultural unit, which differs from that customary in 
Europe. Tbe agricultural population bas always been equal, 
politically and socially, with every other class in the commu 
nity. This has given to the agricultural problems of the coun 
try a dignity which bas attracted attention to them. It bas, in 
America, seemed as much worth while to invent apparatus to 
save the farmer from drudgery as to economize the toil of any 
other class. The social position of the farming class bas, fu 
thermore, attracted to it men of intelligence, whose braius bave 
conceived the improvements which bave made an epoch in the 
treatment of the soil by the buman race. To the influence of 
this social and political equality the improvements which have 
been made in agricultural arts in America may in considerable 
part be traced. ‘Jbere bave been, furthermore, no special bur 
dens lafa uyion the bolders of land, and no involved and anti 
quated Jegal forms connected with its transfer or lease. The 
government of the United States has always been specially 
watchful of agricultural interests, as may be seen in its general 
land policy, in the work of the Department of Agriculture, and 
in the maintenance of numerous agricultural colleges. 

A notable condition in the early history of American agri 
culture, as of the industrial arts generally, was that, with an 
abundant supply of land and raw materials, there was a scar- 
city of labor. The economic problem presented continuously and 
in every part of American territory was this: How can the 
alundant resources of the country be most rapidly developed 
witb the least expenditure of human toil’ To the iasbabitants 
of the Old World who came to this continent these undeveloped 
resources were exceediugly attractive, and they led to the most 
feverish exertions and toa rate of progress in industrial devel 


opment which was previously unknown iu any country. The 
method by which the Northern and Southern States solved the 
problem of agricultural labor was radically different. The 


North achieved a magnificent series of inventions, improving 
every type of agricultural implement and machine. The re 
sults of this series, collectively considered, constitute, perhaps, 
the greatest technical achievement which American genius bas 
to lay before the world. 

The South soived the problem of the scarcity of agricultural 
labor in a less arduous manner by the importation of African 
slaves. ‘The South bas suffered from tbe necessity of making a 
change in its agricultural system which bas revolutionized the 
entire industrial structure, and to some extent tbe political and 
social fabric. 

Before the lines of development for agriculture could be 
made clear in the new country to which Europeans came, an 
immense number of experiments bad to be made to discover for 
what the land was best fitted. ‘Ibe pioveer work of experi- 
menting with the vegetables, grains, and fruits of the (Old 
World was carried on with an almost entire absence of written 
records, and with little exchange of information between the 
different regions. Progress was necessarily slow, aud costly ex- 
periments were repeated again and again. This work of experi 
mentation was greatly facilitated by the formation of agricult- 
ural associations which flourished in the early years of the 
American government. 

A map is herewith presented which shows that portion of the 
country in which agricultural associations are now most nu 
merous, These societies possess numerous functions. The cbiet 
among them are to provide cheap insurance, to buy seed and 
miscellaneous supplies in large quantities at advantageous rates, 
to organize the methods of marketing such perishable products 
as fruits, to serve as a literary club for the discussion of all 
topies connected with farming. The work of these associations 
in recording and circulating valuable information, which was 
so indispensable during the first fifty years of our nations] his- 
tory, bas been taken up by agricultural newspapers, which 
have become a conspicuous feature and a great power in agri 
culture because of the general intelligence and enterprise of 
Awerican farmers. The work of experimentation, which is 
still fixing the outlines of agricultural areas, is by no means 
completed, but is now being carried on in a scientific and eco- 
nomical manner by the United States experiment stations and 
by agricultural colleges generally. 

The American who departs from the beaten tracks and 
travels leisurely on foot or on bicycle through the agricultural 
districts of Europe quickly notes many points of difference be 
tween European and American conditions. In the first place 
the American farmer owns bis land and has a great deal more 
of it. Of this be wastes much along the roadside and in nu 
merous liberal strips devoted to fences. Much is wasted about 
the house an] barus. The same carelessness exists in the use of 
manures. The careful collection and distribution of liquid ma- 
nures practiced in Germany is unknown in America. While 
we speak of wastes it may be mentioned that we do not know 
what economy in the use of wood means. It is a revelation to 
one who is accustomed to see quantities of excellent stove- wood 
rotting as it falls in the American farmer’s ** wood-lot” to ob- 
serve the French peasant clipping bis row of willows and bis 
hedges, carefully saving the twigs and binding them into little 
bundles for ship 1 ent to market. 

Iv the bandling of his land the American farmer does not ad 
here toas fixed a system of crop rotation as is practiced elsewhere. 
He also kas a tendency to indulge in specialties, devoting bim- 
self largely to a single crop or a small advantageous group of 
products. The farm-house with us is superior to the babitations 
of the actual tillers of the soil in Europe. The barns are infi- 
nitely superior. The American farmer lives well. The furni 


ture of his bouse is from five to ten times as valuable as that 
of his brother across the ocean. While the European produces 
butter and eggs, fruit and vegetables, and religiously preserves 
them all for sale, the American spreads a bountiful table from 
the best bis own land produces. Perbaps the most striking 
comparison exists with reference to agricultural implements 
lhe American bas far more machinery than the European, and 
what he has is lighter, neater, and more convenient. The bar 
nesses and the wagons are lighter and better suited to their pur 
poses. All the processes of the farm are carried on in a more 
direct and economical manner than is observed in countries 
where custom forbids short cuts, and where the son of the 
farmer receives no schooling 

\s bas already been said, a feature of American agriculture 
is the influence exerted by the agricultural press. By this is 
not meant the political influence of an agrarian party, but, 
rather, the assistance which the farmer receives in the im 
provement of bis methods of tilling the soil from the wide dis- 
semmination of useful information. \ map of agricultural 
papers sbows Chicago to be the world’s greatest centre of agri 
cultural information. That city bas published within it seven 
teen geveral agricultural papers, nine devoted to poultry, eleven 
to stock-raising, five to horticulture, three to dairy interests, 
and one each to floriculture, agricultural implements, and irri- 
gation 

WHEAT 

The United States ranks as the greatest producer of wheat 
in the world, raising upon an average one-fifth of the entire 
supply. The second country in rank is France. 

The ideal climate for wheat-growing is one with a moist 
spring, during which the sprouting of the seed takes place 
The sprouting is important, as it determines bow many stalks 
each seed will produce. As the new plant increases in size the 
season should gradually become drier and botter, to prevent an 
over-production of stalks, until, during the ripening period, 
there is a continuous season of sunshine and warmth, enduring 
until the grain can be garnered and threshed, This ideal is 
more nearly approached in California than elsewhere, but the 
entire Northwestern States are well favored in the matter of 
climate. The principal wheat growing sections, namely, Min 
nesota, North and South Dakota, and California, bave the 
merit of a similar climate from year to year. This permits of 
an exact adaptation of means to end in wheat growing, and 
allows scientific treatment of the crop, involving the use of 
costly equipments and an elaborate market organization, which 
would otberwise be unprofitable and impossible. 

In 1850 the north and south line which divided the wheat- 
fields of the United States into two equal parts was the eighty 
two degrees meridian. In 1860 it was the eighty-six degrees, in 
1870 the eight-eight degrees, and in 1880 the eighty-nine degrees 
meridian. 

The wheat-growing sections may be roughly divided into 
two parts. The winter-wheat belt includes the greater portion 
of the United States between the thirty one degrees and the 
forty-three degrees parallels of latitude east of the one-bun- 
dredth meridian. Only two Southern States, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, produce enough grain for home consumption. With 
in the area indicated the growing of wheat is principally deter- 
mined not by climate or the fertility of the soil, but by those 
qualities which render the soil easy to manipulate with ma- 
chinery; the chief of these is a level topography. 

The spring- wheat region includes parts of the States of 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and South Dakota, and the 
northern portions of Nebraska aud Illinois. While the terri- 
tory in which winter wheat is grown is also suitable for many 
other agricultural crops, the spring wheat country, especially 
the northern half of it, is restricted by climatic conditions to 
wheat growing and cattle raising. The result is that upon this 
small area an enormous amount of wheat is grown, so that the 
region is in truth the wheat-field of the world. 

In so far as the surplus product of wheat is gathered from 
the farms to the larger markets, the stream of wheat which is 
collected at Kansas City, St. Louis, and Nashville moves east- 
ward by way of Chicago and Toledo, or Indianapolis, to Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and the more soutberly Atlantic ports. The 
more concentrated flow of surplus spring wheat is gathered into 
Minneapolis, Duluth, and Milwaukee, and is thence forwarded 
by lake and rail through Buffalo to New York and Boston. 


ELEVATOR SYSTEM. 

Along the route of this great commercial drainage system, 
which carries from the land the exportable surplus of grain, the 
most elaborate equipments bave been provided for the rapid 
and economic handling of the product. In connection with the 
wheat industry there bas grown up an American practice which 
is world renowned as the “ elevatur system.” In this system 
the identity of any given quantity of grain is lost, being inter 
changeable with any equal quantity of the same grade. The 
system obviously calls for a rigid classification of grades, which 
is for the most part made under public autbority in an entirely 
satisfactory manner. A considerable number of the larger ele- 
vators are able to perform the actual work of removing a car- 
load of grain (400 bushels) from a carin one minute. From 
250 to 300 cars are easily bundled in aday. Steamers may be 
loaded with from 80,000 to 100,000 bushels of wheat in six Lours, 
and an Erie canal-boat bolding 8,000 bushels can be filled in 
considerably less than an bour. 


FLOUR MILLS. 

That portion of the wheat crop which is not caught by the 
shoals cf flour-mills extending north and south acrcss the Unit- 
ed States on the ninety-seventh meridian, and by the still more 
numerous roills of central Minnesota and southeastern Lilinois, 
or the group in Indiana, Michigan. an Ohio, is carried to the 
great milling centres of which Minueapolis, Duluth, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, and Chicago are the chief. Minneapolis is the 
greatest flour-miiling centre in the world. Duluth and Su- 
perior together constitute a strong rival. The latter cities have 


the advantage of location upon the lakes, so that it is not neces 
sary to break shipment of wheat to accomplish tbe milling 
Coal is cheaper in Duluth than in Minneapolis, but the latte 
city bas the advantage of an immense equipment, well estat 
lished trade connections, particularly an extensive elevat: 
system extending throughout Minnesota and the two Dakotas 
lhe water-power of Minneapolis is estimated at 120,000 theoret 
ical horse power—aun amount calculated as six times that of th 
entire country of France, and seven times that of England 

Although it is possible to convert a bushel of wheat int 
flour at an average cost of thirteen cents, less than one-half « 
the American wheat exported is in the form of flour. The prin 
cipal reason for this is the existence of foreign tariffs, whicl 
discriminate against imports of flour to encourage a home mill 
ing industry. Wheat is also easier to manipulate in transpor 
tation than flour. 

CORN. 

The most valuable single agricultural product of America is 
Indian corn, also known as maize. Indian corn is the most pro 
lifie and importaut vegetable product of the United States 
lhe crop, which bas amounted in recent years to 2 000,000,000 
bushels, is the basis of many great industries. The largest 
structure ever raised by the band of man is the pyramid of 
Ghizeh. This is 800 feet on the side, and was originally reared 
to an altitude of 450 feet. The American corn crop of a single 
year would make forty-four piles of the size of this pyramid 
Those who bave seen the Washi: 
t 
The corn crop of 1899 would make one grand pile three times 


gton Monument will remember 


& 


e profound impression produced by this lofty granite shaft 


the height of this monument, and witk a circumference a mile 
and a half in circuit. The banner corn-field of 1899 was said to 
have been a field in southern Lllinois, 6,000 acres in extent and 
vielding 600,000 bushels. 

If we define the corn country as that region producing over 
3,-00 bushels per square mile, we find that in 1890 tbe corn 
belt included western Olio, central Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, 
western Missouri, and eastern Nebraska un:l Kansas. There is 
a patch of country for which corn is a staple in central Ken 
tucky, another in central Tennessee, and a third in tbe neigh- 
borhood of Lancaster, Penn. 

W bile one-third of the American wheat crop is exported an- 
nually, not more than four or five per cent. of the corn crop 
leaves the country. European nations have not yet learned to 
employ this product directly as a food article. The proportion 
of the crop which is consumed directly as human food in the 
United States is nota large one. This brings us to the processes 
by which corn is transposed into marketable products. 

The subsidiary industries which are founded upon the utiliza- 
tion of corn may be enumerated as : Preparation of human food 
direct, including the canning of sweet corn, manufacture of 
corn- meal and of corn-starcl ; the production of starch for 
mauufacturing purposes, with corn-oil as a by-product used in 
the manufacture of rubber, distillation of spirits, and the pro 
duction of cellulose from corn stalks. But by far the larger 
part of the corn cropis fed to cattle, pigs, and chickens, and 
comes transformed upon the market in the form of the beef and 
pork products of Chicago and the otber great slaughtering cen- 
tres, and the poultry products gathered from a thousand coun- 
try towns, and amounting to vo inconsiderable factor in tbe 
prosperity of the corn belt. Understanding these uses of corn, 
it is easy to understand why the great packing centres are 
located at the commercial outlets of the corn belt. It wiil be 
observed that the business of distilling spirits has one of its 
chief centres at Peoria, Ill. The manufacture of starch and 
giucose are territorially distributed with reference to corn. 

COTTON. 

The chief product of eight States and the most valuable 
‘*money crop” of American agriculture is cotton. While it is 
largely grown throughout the South, from Virginia to Texas, 
the belts of greatest production aretwo. ‘The first extends from 
south central Alabaima across tbe State to the west, gradually 
bending to the north and occupying the northeastern portion 
of Mississippi as far as the Tenuessee border. This region cor 
responds in its outlines with that known as the *‘ black prairie 
country” of which mention was made in a previous article. 
The second region comprises the rich alluvial bottom lands 
along the Mississippi River in the western part of the State of 
the same name. The most valuable variety of cotton produced 
in the world comes from the islands aud the lowlands immedi- 
ately upon the coast of South Carolina. This is the celebrated 
Sea Island long staple cotton, which sells for twenty and twen- 
ty-one cents a pound, while ordinary cotton brings but eight or 
eight and a half cents. 

The low prices which had ruled for cotton since 1897 had, 
up to the recent phenomenal advance of this year, disposed 
the South to diversify its agricultural industries, This situa 
tion bas pressed home tbe need of bolding for the South all the 
possible profits to be gained in connection with the cotton 
industry. It bas particularly shown the necessity of manu 
facturing cotton and of developing the cotton-seed oi] and cake 
industry. Tbe growth of cotton seed oil mills has been very 
rapid. In 1885 there were but forty establishments. In 1898 
the number was 300, 

TOBACCO. 

At the opening of the century tobacco cultivation was con- 
fined almost exclusively to Virginia and Maryland, having 
been at one time the most important staple exported from the 
South. The culture bas spread westward, clinging closely, 
however, to the established parallels of latitude. Except for 
cigar tobacco the chief growing :egions of the United States 
are strung in large i:regular patches from the Atlantic Ocean 
to central Missouri, along the thirty-seven degrees and thirty- 
nine degrees parallels. The thirty-nine degrees parailel crosses 
the central Maryland region and the producing sections of 
northern Kentucky and southern Obio, and also that of Mis- 
souri. The thirty-seven degrees parallel rougbly establishes an 
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and west axis for Virginia. North Caroliva. and wester1 
KY Kentucky is now the great centre for all surt 
acco except cigar grades, which are grown farther no 
Connecticut, New York, and Wisconsin 
Chere are many regions in the United States possessing equal 
lities for tobacco-growlng witb those to whicb tts culture 
vy confined. While the tobaccg- plant possesses great facility 


1 adapting itself to different physical conditions, it so funda 


nentally changes its characteristics as to be readily susceptible 


classification according to the region where grown Inus 


ch as the wishes of the consuming public are made known 
the popularity of certain brands and varieties, and as the 
ide bandles tobacco on the basis of a well established classifi 

1 into the sorts which suit the market, the business of 


wing tobacco is only successful where the product conforms 
yme popular variety lhe introduction of a new variety of 
icco to the trade and to the consuming public is a slow 


‘ess, except where tbe financial part of it is engineered upon 


unge seals 

MiInoR CEREALS 
Virst among minor cereals should be mentioned rice. The 
rage production is above 150,000,000 pounds, There are two 


f centres of production. In North and South Carolina and 


ria the rice fields are reclaimed swamps, or lowlands, 


dering the river, and so located that fresh water may be let 


» Geol 


upon the fields and be let out eitber at a lower level or, if the 
intation be near the coast, be drained off at low tide. South 
estern Louisiana bus a new but rapidly-growing rice industry 
or which it is admirably fitted. 

The growing of barley is largely controlled by the demand 
r grain suitable for malting. The German immigrant, accus 
med to the growing of barley and to the consumption of beer, 
is exerted a perceptible influence upon the distribution of the 

p. Tbe grain is adapted to regions of small rainfall, since it 
ndures drought well 

Oats are chiefly employed as a food for horses and cattle, 
lthough recent years bave seen a marvelous growth in the 
pularity of prepared breakfast foods, in which oats are large 

employed. There is also a respectable demand for oat-straw 
rmauufacturing purposes. The importation of Scandinavian 
seed is a necessity in the United States to keep the quality of 
the grain at its bighest standard. 

Rye is chiefly grown as a forage crop and for the value of its 
straw 1p manufacture 

PRUCK-RAISING. 

The extent of the territory of the United States from north 
to south enables American cities to readily obtain fruits and 
vegetables at all seasons. During the winter and early spring 
the fruits of California and of Florida, Louisiana, and other 
Gulf States, appear in Northern markets. As the ripening sea- 
son passes northward at a rate of ten to fifteen miles per day, 
each section contributes in turn its supply until abundant fruit 
and low prices prevail, when the harvest season for the fruit 
ind truck districts of Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware bas 
arrived. At about the same period western Tennessee and Ken 
tucky and southern Illinois supply Chicago. Later the local 
markets contribute fruit which, while commanding higher 
prices, is marketed in the most excellent condition 

oses with the southward shipment of the products of New 
VY ork, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
open ip the extreme South ; and thus the cycle is repeated. 

It is estimated that three-fourths of all the truck produced 


I'he season 


But it closes only to soou re- 


in the United States comes from three sections: the belt of 
country lying to the east of a line drawn from Macon, Ga., to 
\ugusta, Me ; from southern Georgia, Alabama. and Florida; 
and from the neighborhood immediately tributary to the vorth 
and south railroad lines of the eastern Mississippi valley. 

Market- gardening, which is the production of fruit and veg 
etables so near to the centres of consumption that they can 
be marketed by the producer personally, and truck - grow- 
ing, which is the same industry carried on at a greater dis- 
tance from market, have bad an unusual development in 
this country. For this several causes may be mentioned. A 
considerable portion of the American people live in cities. 
America is furnished with very superior means of railway 
transportation. Circumstances have led to the shipment of 
bulky and perishable food products to American cities, and 
these have little by little built up the demand for themselves 
until their use has become a chief characteristic of American 
diet. The changed conditions in the South since the war have 
assisted in the movement. 
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The Great Rainbow City. 


BUFFALO'S PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION MOVING SwiFrtLy TO 
COMPLETION —Ir WILL GIVE A Vast VIEW OF ARCHI- 
TECTURAL BEAUTY ADORNED BY SYMPHONIES OF COLOR. 


THERE is a familiar sound to the promise of the officials of 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo that their ->normous 
display of this continent’s products and genius will be ready, 
full - fledged, when the gates open on May Ist, 1901. These 
promises have been made by the managers of every great ex- 
position, and bave never been fully kept, but in the case of the 
Pan-American the managers mean every word they say. The 
work is gliding swiftly but smoothly along. Even at this early 
lay the big cluster of buildings is taking on a thoroughly urban 
appearance. Looking from the Scajaquoda Parkway, south- 
west of the grounds, the view impresses one with a sense of 
near-approaching completion. 

Everything that architects, sculptors, painters, and electri- 
cal experts can do to make the expositon a city of enchantment 
is being included in the general plan. While the buildings at 
Chicago were monotonously white, every structure in the Buf 
falo show but two will be distinguished by a different color 
scheme. It will be a tremendous rainbow city—a veritable 
architectural kaleidoscope. To produce this result to the best 
advantage a committee of three has been appointed, consisting 
ot Jobn M. Carrere, chairman of the board of architects ; Kar] 


N \ lirector 


Bitter, dire r of sculpture, and ‘ inne 


f color lhes eutl n ba massed the buildings and their 
rs ina Deautilu pposition contorming to the demands of 

Mr. Bitter bas planned and followed out an elaborate design 
y which an uvusually large number of statues and reliefs en 
rich the buildings and decorate the grounds. and interpret by 
their subjects avd treatment the meaning of the exhibition 
structures. Mr. bitter 


s work Mr. Turner supplements witb the 
color His scheme bas been to follow out the muin ideas of the 
composition, as the architects and sculptors bave been doing 





WILLIAM I. BUCHANAN, DIRECTOR GENERAL. 


(he roofs, as a whole, will be in red. the staff walls tinted in 
ycllows and grays and delicate tones of ivory in varying hues. 
These light walls and red roofs, with heavy foliage banked be 
iow, and the blue sky abo¥é Teffected in the interspersed la 
goons, MrTurner calls hiS Primary colors. In this large and 
comprehensive effect is té Be the great picture of the exposi 
tion. the smaller pictures will be discovered in studying the 
detail. 

Tbe color is now being applied to some of the buildings, and 
the artistic effect is a delight to the eye. ‘The general chro- 





JOHN G MILBURN, PRESIDENT. 


matic scheme is adapted in specific instances to the purposes 
of eacb building, and also with reference to its position ip the 
group. The same is true of the sculpture and of the elaborate 
landscape settings that are being devised by Rudolph Ulrich. 
The general scheme of coloring the buildings is to bave tbe tones 
increase in intensity all the way up to the Triumphal Bridge, in 
the southern grounds, where the visitor will get the first com 
prehensive glimpse of the whole exposition 

In the transverse court there will be the richest coloring 
To the left the walls of the mines, borticultural, and grapbic 
arts buildings will be ot warm buff color, and the roots a me 
dium tint of terra-cotta. On the right the walls of the govern 
ment buildings will be of a more pronounced yellow tinge 
Along the Court of Fountains and the main court the buildings 
of machinery and manufactures, hberal arts, electricity, and 
agriculture will merge from yellows into the grays, with 


ighter red for the roofs. The electric tower, designed by John 
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Galen Howard, with its surmounting bammered-brass figure of 
the goddess of light at a height of 375 feet from the ground, 
will be the architectural climax of the sight Chere will be but 
two structures in pure white, the art gallery and the New 
York State building. The art gallery, which will cost nearly 
$400,000, is the gift of Mr. J. J. Albright, of Buffalo, on the con 
dition that after the exposition it sball remain a permanent fine 
arts building. The Erectheum of Athens bas been the inspira 
tional key-note of this glorious pile. The New York State 
building, with a Legislative appropriation of $100,000 for its 
erection, and added donations of $75,000 from the Buffalo His- 
torical Society and the city of Buffalo, will also be done in the 
lassic style, and after the exposition will become the home of 
tbe historical society. It is on the Doric order. and Mr. George 
Cary. of Buffalo, is the architect 
**On the Midway ” will mean something distinctive at Buf 
falo, It will Cost about $3,000,000 to complete it. Besides the 
acne of entertainment there will be hundreds of instructive 
features. Objectionable exhibits will be rigorously excluded. 
[he co-t of the exposition will reach about $10,000,000, and 
most of the stock and bonds have been sold already. The at 
teudance of the public at the rainbow city is better assured 
by the fact that a number of conventions bave been secured for 
Buffalo during the summer months. The Hon. John G. Mil 
The Hon 
William I. Buchanan resigned from the post of United States 


burn, of Buffalo, is president of the exposition 


minister to the Argentine Confederation to accept the directo: 
generalship 


Election News in Camp. 

THe boys in regulation blue 
Who hold the Philippines 

And knock the little chocolate men 
In special smithereens 

Have hoisted every flag to day 
And lighted every fuse 

To anything that makes a noise, 
To celebrate the news 

\ essage flashed beneath the sea, 
It t il the stirring tale 

Jim Riley brought it into camp 
This morning with the mail 

\ Maxim from its place was dumped 
Just like so much refuse, 

And Jim upon the caisson hauled 


Around to tell the news. 


The crazy drummers fell in line, 
Parading up and down; 

They made the hollow sheep-skin crack 
And paral, zed the town. 

At every hut they called a halt 
And ceased their loud tattoos 

To stand with lifted sticks and yell : 
‘Oh, have you heard the news *"’ 


aa We caught a Filipino man 
With fear of us half-dead, 
And Jim and I unsheathed our swords 
And crossed them o'er his head 
jeneath our steel he did not care 
To air his private views, 
But cheered until his throat was sore 
The great and glorious news. 
Although we could not very well 
Go home to vote, my boys, 
I tell you what, with Yankee vim 
We made it up in noise. 
We felt so big we overtopped 
The plantains and bamboos, 
And told the tidings to the stars 
When Riley brought the news 
Minna IRVING 


Hidden Dangers of Great Cities. 


(Continued from page 262.) 


impossible todoaway withthem. Other dangers, when the light 
of experience points the way, can be overcome by the right kind 
of legislation. Wherever it is possible to remove causes of dan 
ger from proximity to buman life and property, it goes without 
saying that it should be done. Here is where experience, and 
following upon that, legislation, may come to the rescue. 

In New York City the present centre of danger from the 
storage of drugs and chemicals seems to be in the district east of 
Broadway and south of Fulton Street. Yet, without the checks 
of experience and legislation, this centre will naturally only sbift 
with the commercial needs of the city. Where a firm stores its 
own goods only it is reasonably easy to ascertain what those 
goods are ; but if a firm stores goods for other people the diffi- 
culty of knowing the nature and possible danger from the goods 
is increased. This is a point that will have to be carefully and 
thoroughly dealt with. To determine where such chemicals are 
kept, and the likelihood of danger that arises from their keep 
ing, is a matter in which legislation must provide ample powers 
to the fire department 

\t present there are many lurking dangers of fire and explo- 
sion. Many of these can be provided against by law. Others 
are just as incident and ivevitable to our civilization as steam is 
to the boiler. What we must do is to provide against dangers 
that can be lessened. Here is where legislation comes into play. 
W hat legislation will be effective I cannot yet say. It is too vast 
a problem to be tackled lightly or ina hurry. No one man can 
form an adequate opinion, and he cannot, therefore, suggest 
remedies off hand. Undoubtedly I shall have recommendations, 
and strong ones, to offer in the matter of prevention of such 
tragedies as the Warren Street fire. But before I can come to 
the necessary conclusions I must obtain a great amount of in- 
formation in addition to that already possessed by the fire de- 
partment, and 1 must bave the opinions of many men whose 
expertness in their various branches of knowledge and experi 
ence qualifies them to advise understandingly. Then the reme 
dies will be sought, and, once granted, applied 


Ar A bret. 



































THE WELL-KNOWN BANKER, MR. CHARLES LANIER, TAKING A RIDE ON A FROSTY BISHOP POTTER, WHO IS NOW HEADING THE CRUSADE AGAINST VICE, SEEKING 
MORNING RECREATION IN CENTRAL PARK, 
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MR. JOHN R. HEGEMAN, THE PRESIDENT OF THE METROPOLITAN LIFE, THE HANDSOME CHARGER OF GEORGE L. STORM, OF NEW YORK. 
‘ ON HIS BEAUTIFUL HORSE. 


HORSEBACK=-RIDING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


A SPORT IN WHICH MANY OF THE MOST PROMINENT AND WEALTHY PEOPLE OF THE MEFROPOLIS SEEK THE MOST HEALTHFUL 
OUT-DOOR RECREATION, —{SEE PaGE 371.) 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE GREAT PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION FROM THE SCAJAQUODA PARKWAY, SOUTHWEST OF THE GROUNDS 
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THE STATELY GRAPHIC ARTS BUILDING, WHERE ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING ART EXHIBITIONS EVER HELD IN THE UNITED STATES WILL BE GIVEN, 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND STATELY RAINBOW CITY. 


WORK ON THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION AT BUFFALO, NEARING COMPLETION.—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR * LESLIE'S WEEKLY” BY C. D. ARNOLD. 
(SEE PaGE 367.) 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AUSTRALIA. 


A GREAT FEDERATION IN THE SOUTHERN SEAS—THE WONDERFUL RESOURCES 
OF A FAR-OFF LAND. 


HaD not wars and rumors of wars occupied so large a space 
in the minds of men during the present year, an event of such 
deep and far-reaching significance as the creation of a new aud 
great federation of states in the Southern hemisphere would 
certainly not have passed with so little attention and comment 
as it has done. The formation of the commonwealth of Aus 


tralia by act of the British Parliament and the approval of the 


Queen will surely be reckoned by the future historian as one of 
the great things accomplished during the closing year of the 
nineteenth century It means, in brief, that there bas been 


called into being under the Southern Cross what is virtually a 
new nation of our Anglo-Saxon race; a new empire peopled 
by that order of men whose language, religion, government, 
and social and industrial systems seem surely destined to dom 
inate the world The motto of the new commonwealth is ** Ad 
vance, Australia,” a motto at once inspiring and prophetic 
Considering its great size, the vastness of its resources, the 
character of its government and institutions, and the racial 
affinity of its people, we, of America, are strangely ignorant of 
the history and present status of the Australian States. We 
know almost as little about them as we do of the Soudan or of 
Siberia, and much less than we know of other civilized lands 
Literature dealing with Australia in any aspect is surprisingly 
limited in amount, and our own enterprising newspapers never 
seem to think it worth their while to include this island conti 
nent within the range of their journalistic activities. In spite 
of the familiar facts of geography and statistical tables, we are 
accustomed to think of Australia only as an island down there 
in the far-off seas—a large is!and, to be sure, but baving, after 
all, no important rank among the great civilized countries of 
the world 
of a powerful federation of States, it is pretty certain that 


Now that it bas come into the strength and dignity 


Australia will henceforth occupy a larger place in the eyes of 
men every where 

It is well to be reminded at this time that the entire group 
of Australian lands is actually as large as the United States 
outside of Alaska, and only about 400,000 square miles less than 
the area of all Europe. It could accommodate within its bor- 
ders fifteen republics of the size of France, or eighteen king- 
doms of the dimensions of Spain, and have room enough to 


beartily into the conflict, or sent to the battle line braver or 
more efficient fighting men 

In certain of its climatic and physical characteristics Aus- 
tralia proper is seriously handicapped as a competitor witb 
other countries of its size in population and industry. Its en 
tire coast-line is singularly deficient in good harbors. The rain- 
fallof the country is small, and over enormous districts in the 
interior there is practically none at all. The western balf of 
\ustralia is a low, dry, barren plateau, not yet fully explored, 
and, so far as known, with no resources of any kind, mineral or 
Unless it can be trans- 
formed by irrigation, the process now being tried in the Sahara 
with success, more than half the Australian continent must re- 
main practically a desert. There are only two navigable rivers 
in the country, the Murray and the Darling, and in the long, 


otherwise, to support a population. 


hot. dry summers these streams dwindle away to a mere suc 
cession of pools. In the interior are many stream-beds, dry 
except after the infrequent showers, and terminating for the 
most part in dreary marshes 

Practically all the interest in the country, past, present, and 
future, lies in the coast region of the south and east, the terri 
tory embraced in the colonies of Victoria, New South Wales, 
and Queensland. Here are the flourishing cities of Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane ; here the great mines of 
gold, silver, iron, and copper, and here the vast sheep-farms 
and cattle-ranges from which Australia draws the larger part 
of ber wealth. Nearly one fourth of the world’s gold supply 
comes from Australia, yet the yearly product from all ber 
mines is but one-fifth as valuable as tbe pastoral and farm 
products. Nearly balf the population of the country is found 
in the four cities named. Melbourne bas a population of near 
ly 500,000, and Sydney nearly as many. The latter bas also the 
unique advantage, in that land, of one of the largest and most 
beautiful barbors ip all the world. 

Australia is chiefly associated in the popular mind, in Amer- 
ica at least, as the country of the kangaroo and otber curious 
forms of animal life; the boomerang, that remarkable weapon 
of savage warfare, and tbe native bushmen, reputed to be low- 
est in the scale of bumanity. In later years it bas figured 
somewhat unbappily in the public prints on account of the rab 





come of a long struggle, the fruit of the fiercest and bitterest 


controversy which has ever agitated the surface of Australian 
politics, The federation movement began as far back as 1852 
but only took on a pronounced and tangible form in 1886, when 
a conference was called at Hobart, in Tasmania, to consider a 
plan of union. Since that date federation bas been the upper 
most topic in all the colonies, with various schemes proposed 
which bave been the rallying-cries of political parties and 
the rocks on which some of them have gone to pieces. The 
plan drafted by Sir Henry Parkes, the greatest of Australian 
statesmen, in 1891, resembled in many features the government 
of the United States, but it failed to meet with popular favor 
and was voted down. Another scheme submitted in 1595 met 
with a similar fate. The measure which recently passed Par 
liament was drawn by a federation conference held at Mel 
bourne in 1898, 
subject of several other conferences and passing the ordeal of 


It had a stormy career, but after being the 


two popular referendums, it was finally enacted into law 

The form of government adopted for the Australian States 
may be briefly outlined as follows : A Governor-General is to 
be appointed by the Queen, and is to have a salary of 350,000 a 
year. A federal executive council is to be chosen by him from 
the States originally forming the union. 
the accession of colonies not now joining, it being expected that 
New Zealand and possibly other adjacent islands belonging to 


Provision is made for 


England, may comein. The Governor-General is to summon 
the federal Parliament within six months of the date of the 
establishment of the commonwealth, and there must be a ses 
sion each year. The Parliament is to consist of the Queen, a 
Senate, and a House of Representatives—tbe Senators elected 
for six years, half of taem retiring in rotation every three 
years. There are to be six Senators for each State. The Kep 
resentatives are to be elected on a population basis, no State to 
have less than five ; and the House is to be twice as numerous, 


as far as is practicable, as the Senate. ‘The members are to be 


paid $2,000 a year. 

The House is to continue for three years, but to be subject to 
dissolution. Federal ministers must be members either of the 
House or the Senate. 
The Senate may suggest amendments, but the power of the 
purse rests with the House. In other matters the powers of the 
two houses are much the same. Sbould tbe Senate refuse as 
sent to a bill twice proposed by the House, both houses are dis- 
solved ; if thereafter the Senate again withbolds assent, there 
is to be a joint meeting of the two houses, aud an absolute ma- 
jority determines the issue. The bill defines the powers com 
mitted to the federal Parliament. What is not defined is 
therefore a matter of internal state government. 


Money bills must originate in the House 


A uniform 





































































































HON. E BARION, NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


SIR PHILIP FYSH, TASMANIA HON. J. R. DICKSON, QUEENS 


LAND. 


HON. ALFRED DEAKIN, 
VICTORIA, 


HON, C. C. KINGSTON, SOUIH 
AUSTRALIA. 


FIVE EMINENT AUSTRALIAN STATESMEN WHO HAVE APPEARED BEFORE THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT IN FAVOR OF 


spare in each case to tuck in fifteen or twenty Switzerlands. It 
has a population at present of over 6,000,000, and is increasing 
this figure at the ratio of about 150,000 a year. A country with 
such possibilities betore it as these figures imply we certainly 
cannot afford to despise 

While the Australian main land has been known to civilized 
man since early in the sixteenth century, first to the daring 
Portuguese, then to the adventurous Dutch, its real history 
covers less than a century. Tke colony of New South Wales 
was founded in 1788, but for twenty-five years its settlers were 
acquainted only with a strip of country fifty miles wide, be- 
tween the Blue Mountains and the seacoast. In 1830 the popu- 
lation of the whole country was only 40,000. The unfortunate 
selection of the island for the establishment of penal colonies 
gave the region a bad name, and this undoubtedly helped to 
retard its progress, even after the practice of making it a 
dumping-ground for criminals bad been abolished. The dis- 
covery of enormous gold deposits in New South Wales in 1850, 
and two years later in Victoria, marked the actual beginning 
of Australia’s development. Population began to flow that way 
from all parts of the world, and in the next two decades it 
had increased to over 1,500 000, and that figure was more than 
doubled by 1890. And the tide bas only just begun to roll in. 

In comparison with most other civilized lands Australia has 
bad a remarkably quiet and uneventful history. It has been 
under the strong and kindly sway of the British crown from 
the beginning, and no internal wars, insurrections, or invasions 
have ever disturbed the peaceful current of its existence. It 
has been left singularly alone by the rest of the world to work 
out its own destiny in its own way, according to the natural 
laws of industrial and political development. Since the aboli- 
tion of penal transportation in 1839 the Australian colonies 
have had little or no cause of complaint against the mother 
country. but bave bad a steady and healthy growth under ber 
wise and fostering care. How warm and deep is the love exist- 
ing between England and this daughter of hers in the southern 
seas bas been strikingly manifested during the critical struggle 
in which the British empire bas been engaged in South Africa. 
No part of her Majesty’s dominions entered more promptly and 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BILL 


bit pest, and more unhappily still from the extraordinary and 
deadly heat which prevailed over large sections of the island 
for a considerable period in the Summer of 1898-99, at a time 
when in our northern latitude we were shivering in the blasts 
of winter. The thermometer during this awful visitation 
ranged above the hundred for days together, and the heat be- 
came so intense that birds, wild animals, sheep, and cattle died 
by the thousands. Australia, as a general rule, however, has a 
salubrious climate, and the country has been as notably exempt 
from cyclones, earthquakes, plagues, and famines as it has been 
from wars and revolutions. Under modern and scientific 
methods of development much may be done, no doubt. to over- 
come the dryness of the climate and the lack of springs and 
running streams, and even its so-called desert-lands may be 
made to blossom as the rose. 

Like all other branches of the English-speaking race, the 
Australians have taken a large interest in religious, educa- 
tional, literary, and scientific progress, and their institutions 
1epresentative of these departments of human activity are com- 
parable with the best in England and the United States. The 
country has not as yet, however, made any notable contribu- 
tions to science, art, literature, or philosophy, and in the galaxy 
of the world’s illustrious men and women—poets, singers, and 
artists—the name of no Australian man or woman has yet 
been fixed. The only exception to this, perhaps, is the name of 
Madame Melba. In the realm of political reform the world owes 
much to Australia for an improved bailot system, which has 
been adopted, with some modifications, in England and the Unit- 
ed States. 

Along certain lines of commercial development Australia has 
already gained a proud eminence among the nations. It pro- 
duces about one-fourtb of all the gold annually mined in the 
world, and nearly oue balf of all the wool. Asa wool grower 
Queensland ranks with New Zealand, but she is pur excellence 
the cattle colony of the group, South Australia being the cereal 
colony, Tasmania the fruit colony, while western Australia, the 
Cinderella of the south. wears a slipper made of gold. 

The bill which passed the British Parliament creating a com- 
mon wealth of Tasmania and four Australian States was the out- 


federal tariff is to be imposed within two years, and for at 
least ten years after three-quarters of the net customs aud ex- 
cise revenue must be returned to the States. The seat of gov- 
ernment is to be ten square miles within the colony of New 
South Wales, not less than 100 miles distant from Sydney; but 
temporarily the federal Parliament is to sit at Melbourne. 

L. A. M. 


Bad Dreams 


CAUSED BY COFFEE. . 


‘* HAVE been a coffee drinker, more or less, ever since I can 
remember, until a few months ago I became more and more 
nervous ard irritable, and finally I could not sleep at night, for 
I was borrivly disturbed by dreams of all sorts and a species of 
distressing nightmare. 

** Finally, after hearing the experience of numbers of friends 
who bad quit coffee and gone to drinking Postum Food Coffee, 
and learning of the great benefits they had derived, I concluded 
coffee must be the cause of my trouble, so I got some Postum 
Food Coffee and had it made strictly according to directions. 

‘*T was astonished at the flavor and taste. It entirely took 
the place of coffee, and to my very great satisfaction, I began to 
sleep peacefully and sweetly. My nerves improved, and I wish 
I could warn every man, woman, and child from the unwhole- 
some drug, ordinary coffee 

** People really do not appreciate or realize what a powerful 
drug it is and what terrible effect it bas on the human system. 
If they did, bardly a pound of it would be sold. I would never 
think of going back to coffee again. I would almost as soon 
think of putting my hand in a fire after I had once been 
burned. 

**A young lady friend of ours, Miss Emily Pierson, had 
stomach trouble for a long time, and could not get well as long 
as she used coffee. She finally quit coffee and began the use of 
Postum Food Coffee, and is now perfectly well. Yours fo: 
health. Don’t publish my name,” ~———, Herington, Kan 
Name given by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek. Mich 
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China, the Great Game Preserve. 


Most people will be surprised to learn that, notwithstanding 
; great population and the fact that the (binese were the first 
to invent and to use firearms, China is the greatest game pre 

ve in the world. Even in the region about Peking, where vil- 

ves cover the plain, and the population outside the city walls 

eds two thousand per square mile, foxes, weasels, raccoons, 

nd wolves ai } 30 numerous as to be pests. The wolves particu- 

irly are botherscme, and so fearless that no winter passee by 

vithout many lives being lost and much stock destroyed by 
el 

It isa common thing in most parts of China to see wolves trot- 
ing along the public highways, following travelers, or dashing 

ss the roads from cover to cover. Partly on account of the 
lives, and partly to escape the bandits and robbers which infest 
emost of China, the farmers do not live on the places which they 
rm, but gather themselves into villages, which are surrounded 
y wud walls for protection against these terrors. Among the 
iriosities of Chinese villages are the large white rings painted 
n these mud walls for the purpose of frightening away the 
volves. The Chinese believe that the beasts, seeing the rings, 
ink them to be either traps or else the rising sun, from which 
they will slink away and seek refuge in their lairs. The Chi- 
se V illagers are too much engaged during the summer months 
vith their crops to attempt much in the line of exterminating 
these hungry brutes, but during the winter they gather in 
rowds, armed with swords and pikes, and beat out the fields. 

The Chinese are rather chary concerning the killing of foxes, 
for they believe in the transmigration of souls, and think tbat 
foxes are preferred by departed human spirits to auy other ani- 
mal. “They also believe that foxes huve the power to change 
into human beings, and many are the wonderful tales which 
ire told of mysterious warriors who have rescued forlorn Lopes, 
ind beautiful maidens who, fleeing from pursuers, have changed 
themselves into foxes and thus escaped. 

The moors and plains of China abound in partridge, grouse, 
plover, snipe, and rabbits, and the abundance of game is not pe 

liar to any particular part of the en.pire. The chief reason 
vhy rame still abounds in such quantities in China lies in the 
fact that the Chinese musket, or gingal, bas never been devel- 
ped to the point where it is of much service for hunting. The 
barrels are cast, and most of them look as if they had been 
made out of pot metal, while the stocks are not modeled after a 
plan to give much certainty of aim, as they look like exagger- 
ated pistol- handles. 

But the chief failure of the Chinese gun lies in the absence of 
the percussion-cap. These Chinese gurs have a small vent with 
an old-fashioned flash-pan at the butt ; over the flash-pan isa 
steel holder, shaped like a balf-bent finger, which is split so as 
to hold between the split pieces a bit of lighted incense or punk. 
Iu order to make a shot, the Chinaman must fill the flash-pan 
with powder, dust the ashes off his punk, take aim, and then 
push this steel bolder down until the lighted punk touches the 
powder in the flash pan. Such a weapon, of course, is of little 
use except for pot-hunting, and it is used chiefly by the Chinese 
for rice-Lirds, wild pigeon, black-birds, and such game as con- 
zregates in large flocks. The method employed by the Chinese 
for taking game is the use of the net and the running noose 
Great quantities of quail and rabbits are taken in this manner. 
For larger game the Chinese use traps, usually pits, with trip 
falls, and a dead-fall arranged to jerk the game up and suspend 
it instead of dropping on it. 

It isa thing not generally known that China is to day better 
supplied with large game than any other country in the world. 
(be mountains of China, both north and south, abound in 
bears, black and brown, and leopards and tigers are by no 
means uncommon. The royal Bengal tiger bas frequently been 
found in the coast mountains of Ful Kien, near Amoy and 
Foochow. In the mountains about Peking, and north from 
there to the wilds of Man*huria and the plains of Mongolia, is 
found the magnificent Siberian tiger, the most splendid speci- 
men of the cat family, surpassing even tbe royal Bengal tiger 
of India. The royal hunt has from the earliest times been a 
great feature of Chinese court life, and the sages of China have 
repeatedly laid stress upon the necessity of cducating the princes 
in the hunt for the purpose of cultivating courage and endur 
ance. 

Hunting reached its greatest popularity during the reign of 


the Mongol dynasty in the thirteenth and fourteenth cent 

uries, The emperors of this dynasty were also famous for their 
love of falconry, and their great bawking excursions are said to 
have employed often no less than 75,000 attendants. The Ming 
dynasty, which followed the Mongol, also included many em 
perors who were found of the chase, though in their bunting 
they preferred the less dangerous pursuit of deer to that of the 
leopards and tigers which were sought by the Mongols. It was 
the Mings who established the magnificent deer parks that now 
exist near the Cbiuese capital. The famous decoration of the 
peacock feather, which bas been the subject of sc much inter 

national pleasantry, was originally awarded to members of the 
royal suite for success in killing a stag. The early emperors of 
the present dynasty were also keen sportsmen, but as the throne 
has for the last forty years been occupied by minors the great 
pastime has been neglected. 

The Northern Deer-Park, one of the most magnificent pre- 
serves to be found in the world, lies on the slope of the mount 
ains about fifteen miles northwest of Peking. It is surrounded 
by a heavy brick wall fifteen feet high, and incloses a spur of 
the mountain, with the valleys on either side of it. The park 
contains one of the largest herds to be found in the world, but 
the walls are falling down in places and it is quite common to 
find deer that bave escaped wandering on the mountains out- 
side of the park. The interior of the park is splendidly wooded 
and quite wild, but it is cut up with paved roads aud paths that 
wind up tke mountain sides to the most picturesque hunting 
lodges. ‘Ihese buildings are falling into decay, but they still 
show evidences of their former maguificence. The avimals in 
this park are large and magnificently antlered animals, of a 
yellowish or dun color, and are peculiar in having a long tail 
which carries a brusb. 

A short distance south of Peking, covering an area of over one 
hundred square miles, is the Nan Hai-tse, or Southern Deer 
lark, which is remarkable for a breed of deer not found else 
where in China and unknown to the rest of the world. It is 
called by the Chinese the Szu pub-siang, or the mule-deer The 
naine indicates that it cannot be classed with any of the fou 
useful animals, the ox or horse, the camel or deer. It is likely 
that the name mule-deer indicates a hybrid origin. The animal 
is a kind of elk, but has no horns. It is very large, of a light 
gray color, and Las a mild, croaking voice that ill-becomes so 
large an animal. 

There is no other country in the world that offers such a 
variety of climate or cover for game as China. From north to 
south, and from the coast west toward the interior, China al- 
ternates between mountain ranges and great plains, with in 
tervals of plateaus and bottoms, lakes and rivers, while far 
beyond them all stretch the steppes of Mongolia and the Desert 
of Gobi. Mongolia is peculiar for a species of wild chicken 
which is tndoubtedly the ancestor of our present domestic 
fowl. Tie chicken is a good game bird, a strong flier, and 
reaches a weight of nine or ten pounds. It has a brilliantly 
colored comb and is of a brownish color, with red and black 
markings on neck and tail. It is splendid eating, and is one of 
the best things to be found in the great game market of Peking 

The Mongolian market in Peking is probably the best to be 
found in the world. Owing to the steady cold Which prevails 
in the northern winters it is quite easy to preserve the flesh, 
and the Mongol camel trains come into Peking loaded down 
with almost every variety. With all kinds of small game, 
they also bring wild boars, bears, antelope and deer, wild sheep 
and goats, and, what is considered by the Chinese one of their 
greatest delicacies, because it is so hard to take, the wild ass or 
onager. Probably the commonest game bird of China is the 
pheasant, which ranges over the whole empire. The more ordi 
nary verieties are of course well known, but the province of 
Szuchuan is noted as being the home of two varieties which are 
practically unknown outside of China—the snow pheasant, 
which is dressed in the purest white, with a few brilliant col- 
ored feathers in the tail, which make it resemble a white pea- 
fowl, and the Pullas pheasant, which is one of the most brill- 
iantly cclored birds in the world, and is called by the Chinese 
the holi, or fire hen. 

There is another class of game, not so generally sought, for 
which China is remarkable, and that is the monkey. The 
southern provinces have a large species, which in its grotesque 
an! striking colors can only be matched by the gold-fish and 
mandarin ducks, also peculiar to China. The face of the mon- 

key is of an orange color, and is 





surrounded by short tufts of 











yellowish hair, while a black 
band runs across the forehead. 
‘The body and the upper part 
of the forearms are a light 
grayish brown. The lower 
arms are pure white, while the 
hands and thighs are jet-black. 
The tail and a large triangular 
spot over it are white, and the 
legs area brilliant red. China 
is also remarkable for baving 
the most northern species of 
monkey found in the world. 
in the mountains about Pe- 
king, in a latitude ranging 
from forty to forty-five de- 
grees north, are found mon- 
keys of large size, the adults 
stauding three and a half feet 
high. ‘Tbe furis thick, and the 
avimals do not appear to suffer 
in the least from cold, but 
greatly enjoy playing in the 
snow. ‘Tbey are remarkably 
intelligent, aud the Chinese 
capture many for taming and 





training. Szuchuan al-o has a 














NEWPORT’S NEWEST FAD—AN AUTOMOBILE RACE. 


COLONEL J J. ASTOR (NEARE? THE STAND) AND A. L Riksa, TAS FORMER INA 
STEAM “‘ AUTO,” AND THE ! ATTER IN AN ELECTRIC VEHICLE, AT 


AQUIDNECK PARK 


species of mountam ape which 
lives in cold latitudes It is 
called by the Chinese the run 
hiung, or man bear, from the 
fact that it hibernates like the 


871 


bear in winter Its flesh is considered a great delicacy, and 
is much sought by the Chinese Many parts of China are 
infested with herds of wild dogs, which are killed for their 
pelts, Chinese dog-skins being favorites in the fur market 

In a country where there is so much marsh and lake as 
there is in Chind it 


$s natural that water-fowl should abound 
in great numbers, and it is certain that no other country in 
the world offers such rich rewards for the enterprising hunte1 
of geese and swan, mallards, teal, and mandarin ducks, plover 
and snipe. The Chinese game-markets are always well sup 
plied with them. A favorite method of taking them is to flood 
the rice-fields where the birds find such rich feeding, and then 
to kill them with pot-shots from traps, or for men to wade 
around in the field with empty gourds over their heads, among 
the flocks, catching the birds by the feet and pulling them 
under, 

The great sport of falconry, once so popular in all the courts 
of Europe, now survives alone in China. The falcon mart in 
the Chinese city of Peking, just south of the Chien-men or 
meridian gate, is one of the sights of the city. Here falcons, 
hawks, and eagles are taught to pursue their quarry, and thou 
sands of booded birds stand along the walls on great racks, ex 
posed for sale. In Mongolia the gulden eagle itself is still train 
ed and commonly used in deer-hunting. With the opening up of 
China, which is likely to follow the settling of the present dis 
turbance, it is probable that all these conditions will be changed, 
and that the last great game preserve of the world will disappear. 
Sportsmen who have roamed the world seeking the dangers 
that attend the bagging of large game will find their last oppor- 
tunity here in China, Guy Morrison WALKER. 


New York Society in the Saddle. 


AT this time of the year New-Yorkers are to be found in 
saddle in every road and saddle-path of Central Park. The 
seasou is on in earnest, nor bas there ever before been such an 
epidemic of riding. There are fully twice as many riders as 
during any previous year. Nearly all the well-known men and 
women of fashion and leisure take daily canters. One o the 
most dignified figures to be seen astride a horse is Bishop H. C. 
Potter, who, rain or shine, rides every day when in New York 
He is a lover of the horse, and makes a daily circuit of ten or 
twelve miles at a canter. Mr. John R. Hegeman, president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, is the owner of a 
fine lot of saddle avimals, and maintains a luxurious private 
bath at Durlan’s new Grand View stables. Mr. George L. 
Storm generally rides a fine high-school horse of Kentucky 
breed. Mr. Charles Lanier, the banker, is one of the oldest and 
best riders in the city. Mr. Jobn H. Alexandre, his wife and 
little daughter, are seen every pleasant day riding together. 
Colonel Daniel Appleton, of the Seventh Regiment, and his 
brothers Sidney and Charles are also daily riders, 

One of the finest strings of saddle-borses in the city is that 
»wned by the Hon. Perry Belmont, who is devoted to the sport 
of riding. Mr. George E Dodge, the millionaire lumber man. 
generally accompanies bis daughter in ber rides, Tbe Miss 
Loews, of Fifty-seventh Street, own each three handsome 
mounts. Saddle work is the ruling fad of resident George C. 
Clausen, of the park commission. He not only rides, but is an 
adept in the all around education of a horse. He has good 
naturedly taught many young New-Yorkers the art of riding 
and of bandling restless or bad-tempered mounts. 

Some idea of the hold that ridiug bas taken of the fashion 
able set may be gathered from the fact that the riding clut 
stables 300 horses, while three riding -academies in the same 
neighborhood take care of 850 horses more. At a low esti 
mate there are fifty private stables near Central Park West, 
eacb of which contains from one to threesaddle-animals. Ken- 
tucky and Virgiuia, the latter State furnishing close seconds in 
the way of fine-bred running horses, are both excited over the 
demand for the best stock, and prices are going up rapidly. 
Mr. Lanier’s imported English cob cost $3,000 in London, and 
there are many Southern borses in town that were purchased at 
equally high figures. 


if Your Brain Is Tired 


Use HoRSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. T. D. CrorTners, superintendent Walnut Lodge Asy- 
lum, Hartford, Conn., says: ** lt is a remedy of great value in 
building up functional energy and brain force.” 


That Little Book, 
‘“« Babies,” issued by Bordens Condensed Milk Company, New 
York, should be in the bands of all young mothers. ‘The bints 
it contains are invaluable to the inexperienced. Sent free upon 
application 


DESPONDENCY gives place to buoyant spirits when your 
worn-out system is re-enforced by Abbott’s, the original An 
gostura Bitters. At druggists and grocers’ 


A Hard Worker. 


ONE OF THE “‘ KINGS” OF THE Coast 


Mrs. L. 8S. Kins, of Concord, Cal, is State organizer and 
lecturer for the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Cali 
fornia. She bad been carrying on her work without using 
proper food to sustain her body, and says: ** Before I found 
Grape- Nuts food I was suffering seriously with indigestion, and 
my mind bad become sluggish and dull, the memory being very 
much impaired. 

Hearing of Grape- Nuts as a food for rebuilding and 
strengthening the brain and nerve centres, I began its use. In 
two months I have gained four pounds in weight, never felt 
better in my life, and fiud a most remarkable improvement in 
my memory aud mevtal activity. I never stood the fatigue 
aud pressure of work as well as I donow. A short time ago I 
went to a new county, worked twenty-two days, almost day 
and night, without rest, and game home feeling fine. You may 
be sure I take Grape-Nuts food with meso that I may depend 
upon having it.” 






































LIFTING A WABASH LOCOMOTIVE OUT OF THE RIVER ROUGE, NEAR DETROIT, BRYAN MAKING A SPEECH ON THE STEPS OF THE COURT-HOUSE AT NEWBURG, 
IT HAD PLUNGED THROUGH AN OvEN DRAWBRIDGE DURING A FOG. N. ¥., OCTOBER 17TH.—Daniel fF’, Bull, Newburg, N. ¥ 
Charles 7. Benham, Detruit, Mich. 

















(THE PRIZE-WINNER) FEARFUL RESULT OF A HEAD-END COLLISION OF TWO FREIGHT TRAINS ON THE ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD, IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Mary L. Kimmerly, Prudence, Okla, 









































AN OLD-FASHIONED BARN-RAISING. THE HOUSE IN WHICH GENERAL A. R. CHAFFEE, NOW IN COMMAND OF OUR 
W, D. Chamberlin, Schnectady, N. Y. TROOPS IN CHINA, SPENT HIS BOYHOOD DAYS, AT ORWELL, O. 
F. R, Archibald, Rock Creek, O. 


OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—OKLAHOMA WINS. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 

















LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


THE WORLD OF AMUSEMENT. 


THE revival on a grand scale of “ The Mikado or, the 
Town of Titipu,” by the Metropolitan English Grand 
Opera Company, at the Metropolitan Opera House, where 


it id neve been previously presented, was a_ superb 
uccess The production of this famous light-opera 
classic, Which contains Gilbert's wittiest lines and Sulli- 

ns loveliest lyrics, enlisted a “ grand opera cast com- 
prised of the artists who had been heard earlier in the 
season of English opera in heavier works, and who were 
issisted by a chorus of one hundred and an orchestra of 
itty under the direction ol Mi Richard kx khold. 


Special scenery and costumes were provided and the pro- 
as staged by Mr. Edward P. Temple. The re- 


markable popularity of this comic opera is attested by 


duc tion 


the crowded audiences it called out It was followed by 


* Esmeralda,” a grand opera by A. Goring Thomas, which 
has won great popularity in Europe 
Klaw & Erlanger will bring Martin 


english actor, to this 


Ilarvey, the dis- 


tinguished next season to 


country 


make an extensive tou Mr. Harvey has long been re- 


garded as one of the most talented actors in England. 


His great success as Sydney Carton in “ The Only Way,” 
a part that he created, brought him prominently to the 
front. It is quite probable that he will be seen in this 


character in this country next 
plays. Mr. Harvey 
with Charles 


in New Castle, 


season, in conjunction 


with two new made his first appear- 
Wyndham in a 


England, at fifteen dollars 


ance on the stage 


called 7 


farce 


fetsy,” 


a week. Ile next carried a banner” at the Lyceum in 
London, which gave him hn opportunity to witness and 
hear the best of acting Ile was with Henry Irving for 


thirteen years, playing chiefly Shakespearean parts. He 


first attracted especial attention as Prince Golaud in 
Maeterlinck’s “ Pelleas and Melisande.” As the card- 
sharper in “The Broad Road,” at Terry’s Theatre, he 


role. IHlis next effort was the 
Way” in 


rendering of the 


made a hit in a difficult 
“The Only 


management, Ilis 


production of London under his 


own scene in the 


Revolutionary tribunal was electric. The coming of such 


an actor to America will prove of interest to all lovers 


of dramatic art. 


- ~~. 


MISS MAY EDOUIN, AT THE CASI 


Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, the actre c 
reader, who, with Mr. Otis Skinner + or 
Robson, gave the first production on ‘ age 
of Robert Browning’s beautiful poe Bal- 
cony,” at Wallack’s Theatre, recentl » fllow- 
ing story of her first meeting with tl * Lady 
Charleville invited me to luncheon, et the 
Duchess of St. Albans. While a me of 
Robert Browning was mentioned, : | great 


The d » knew 
after I 
‘te was 


admiration for his poetry. 
him and would 
met the poet at luncheon at her he 
When we went into 


turned read 


introduce me. N« 


vom the 
greatly 


also present. 
conversation 
all poems and stories purely Amer 
in England, owing to Bret Harte’s 4 
Everywhei 


upon my 
reciated 
ipressed 
himself on the people. is again 
and again asked to recite a short : m called 
‘The Story.’ This px ng, and 
here and there forceful lines. Mar to Bret 
Harte, and I mentioned this to hi » did not 
write it, but should like to hear ished, he 
said he wished he had written it, 
‘I heard the surge of the engine 
Letter, 
‘Of the moor that was quic 
On the hills. when the t . « ps 
Of the few baby peaks th: ! , 
From under the bedclotl 


Engineer's 


one line, 
ed * Her 


and at the lines 








MARTIN HARVEY, THE ENGLISH ACTOR. 


Mr. Browning turned toward Mr. Llarte, his face all 


bright, and exclaimed : Ah, fine, fine!’ Before the 
afternoon passed L rec ‘ral of Browning's poems, 
I remember perfectly ed I was and how I 
hesitated on the thi g at Night,’ saying: 
‘The little, start eap.” Mr. Browning 
smiled, shook his No—the startled little 
waves.” * Herve orite of mine, and that 


day I repeated nd had the happiness of 
having Mr. B 
it, and in his 
It is all 
achieved : 


t, take my hand and press 


iors and actresses who have 


neasure of success in special 


lines to a stars, and no one was surprised, 


therefor ressler made up her mind to be- 


come @ eatrical firmament. She has just 
made in a new musical extravaganza, 
“Mi cen by George V. Hobart, with lots 
of a very excellent imitation by Miss 
D ome Lillian Russell’s stage peculiari- 


t sler has the assistance of Theodore Bab 
da France, Lewis, and a 
» do their best to bring out the humor of 


Dave number 


ice. Miss Dressler will have her most crit- 
may be accepted as a 
New York 
3, it always gives a kind and enthusiastic wel 
Miss Dressler must 


s in this city, but it 
nat, no matter how critical a 
its favorites, among whom 
included. 
Willie Edouin, the English comedian, 
York after 
In the preceding decade he was one of the most 
ilar comedians in He had a cordial 
come on his arrival to take the leading comedy part 
He is accompanied by 


returns to 


from London an absence of sixteen 


this country. 


“Florodora,” at the Casino. 
is daughter, Miss May, who has the part of Angela Gil- 
fain. She will be remembered as the bright and piquant 
Cupid in Burnand’s * Ixion,” produced with much success 
fifteen years ago, under the man- 
return 


in this country about 
agement of Mr. Henderson. 
to England, became as popular with 
as she had been with the patrons of the theatre in this 
substantial 


Miss Edouin, on her 
British play-goers 
country. She is bright and radiant, and a 
addition to the attractions of our stage. 

The new comic opera at the Broadway Theatre, “ Foxy 
Quiller,” in which Jerome Sykes is starred, has no right 
ful title to the appellation almost entirely) 
lacks that essential element of success, but so far as the 
have had nothing better in New York fo 
The 
done his part of the work most 
Smith, the librettist, failed to 
else the new comic opera is a success. 
Novellis, has a re 


* comic.” It 


music goes, we 
de Koven, has 
Harry B 
everything 


Reginald 
cleverly, but 


many years. composer, 
score. In 
The company is 
unusually strong; the conductor, de 
able and well-drilled chorus, the costumes are 
is all that could be 


markably 
beautiful, and the setting of the stage 
desired. No doubt will 


unfortunate that it does not afford the company 
strengthen the 


the opera have a run, but it is 
oppol 
performance 
Jerome Sykes does his best with a part that 
little chance to amuse, and he would utterly fail but for 
the support which he receives from Adolph Zink, the lilli 
This bright little man dis 
plays in “ Foxy Quiller ” qualities as a comedian which 
utilize in a 


tunities to enliven and 


gives him 


putian actor from Germany. 


manager should some day star 
something about his appearance that 
I make 
this observation gratuitously for the benefit of the enter 


prising managers, Klaw & Erlanger. Besides the dimin 


some smart 
part. There 
suggests a dramatization of the Yellow Wid idea. 


is a 


7 3 
utive Zink, W. G. Stewart, the sailor lover, Julia Steger 
} ( le I Ha Macdonough 
é | *ken-do t gedian nh the cast, pretty Grace 
( I he i B and Georgia Caine, add much 
to the t -s P 
p 
I} f the seventeenth year of the 
Lime nA l l) tic A h was given 
the | I é el , marked the presentation 
\ nerican authorship. The 
tl Phe ‘I & lonial drama by Victor 
Map I eived eat interest, as it involved 
an incident .'* Revolutionary War and a plot to 
captu G 1Ww I Phe n drama was wel 
comed ! ne l ap ) and its first performance 
‘ z Mr. Sargent’s pupils was a substantial 
S The t included Edmund Liston, Robert 
Siddle. Willi (. de Mille, Paula Goepel, Julia Marie 
Taylor, Grace Whitworth, Austin Webb, and W. Worsley. 
An effort ~ eing made at the New York Theatre, 
Which, by the way, is one of the most attractive play 
houses in the world from the architectural standpoint, 
to give a sort of English music-hall variety entertainment 
on anh imposing scale I innot say that the effort is 


entirely successful, though the size of the audiences in 
dicates that the 
The ballet 


time, but the 


programme is attractive to the masses. 
is one of the best New York has had in a long 
“ Mistress Nell” is too weak 


to stand on its legs, and some of the special artists are 


travesty of 


hardly worth a place on the bill. 


the monologuist, Pat 


George Fuller Golden, 
and Mayme Gehrue, the 
Colonis, the floral ballet, Jules Perotti, and 
suth, 


Rooney 
Mme. Kos- 
constituted attractive numbers on the programme. 


Considering the length of the performance, the variety 


of attractions, and the reasonable prices for admission 


perhaps nobody should find fault with the latest produc- 
tion of Sire Brothers. 


James O'Neill has 
* Monte 
into 


galvanized 
Cristo ” new 
life through the me- 
Liebler & 


Co.’s massive spectac- 


dium of 
ular revival of the 
famous old Dumas 
drama, at the Acad- 
emy of Music. He 
has the remarkable 
record of having 
played this piece 
over 4,000 times, hav- 
Fechter 
nearly eighteen 
ago. He has 
tried to 
repeatedly with some 
other play, but like 
Winkle” it sticks to him. 
Mr. O'Neill is the only American actor who ever assumed 
the role of Christus in the Passion Play, which he did 
when the Salmi Morse San 
Francisco. He treasures an autograph photograph and 
letter Josef Meyer, the Christus of the 
Oberammergau play, and maintains that it is the greatest 


ing followed 
in it 


years 





replace it 
JAMES O’NEILL IN ‘‘ MONTE CRISTO.” 


Joseph Jefferson’s “ Rip van 


version was produced in 


from famous 


drama in which he was ever privileged to take part. 


- Miss. Mary San- 
ders, the little lady 
who delighted many 


with her clever char- 
acterizations of Lit- 
tle Nell and the 
Marchioness in “ The 
Old Curiosity Shop,” 
at the Herald Square 
last spring, has gone 
in for the strenuous 
and as the 
heroine’ in 
River” has 


drama, 
Hoosier 
“ Lost 

scored a solid success 
at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre. Miss 
Sanders for the past 
three seasons’ had 
been the favorite sou- 
Boston, 





MARY SANDERS IN ‘‘LOST RIVER.” brette of 
where, as a member 
stock company she had a record of 


and ingénue 


of the Castle Square 
soubrette 


playing seventy-eight different 
She is the 


Arthur's 


heroine 
Indiana 


roles. ungrammatical and charming 


latest romance of southern 


of Joseph 


at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, and imbues the part 
with her own pleasing personality, much to the delight 
of the patrons of Manager Rosenquest’s play house. 


devoted to the closest study with 


After 


Leschet itzky, ot 


two years 
Vienna, 
His last visit here and his personality 


Martinus Sieveking comes once 


more to America. 


are quite too well known to make a general résumé of his 


career necessary Sieveking plays with a dash and power 
which under his manipulation augment the poetical inter- 
pretations of the masters instead of blurring them, which 
common failing in these days when “ Technic” is 
This 
extraordinary interest. 
by Rachmaninoff, scored for full orchestra, including the 


Is a 


king. vear he has brought over some works of 


One, a concerto in three parts, 


tuba: another by Stenhammer, which has been played 
here but once foth are extremely interesting and diffi- 
cult He will also play his own arrangement of Sieg- 
fried’s Funeral March, which is positively “ orchestral.” 


and, better still, the close 
the day, 


Sieveking has had royal favors 
who are his 
JASON, 


companionship of the masters of 


earnest friends 
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HINTS TQ MONEY-MAKERS. 





NOTICI I ~ ir s of € 
reguiar rea : LESLI W Er Y 8 
ng ques ne, al ( hut “ ( 
respondents s! i iys - ata s 8 | 

. me te i wit! “ Ss re ste 

Lure 

=} i 

KS : i 
i i It ‘ 
rf l’res ‘ y 
Tren Ist S S 
tinued I hie ‘ ) 5 
and a ge si t . s ' f 
and useft f > 
days nearly eve ( rea 
operat was nger I l 
< the non-] eSS1O | 
latte! nder the ir ‘ 
cates,” “advisory bo > 
sters of Wall Street, the bea de has me fasl 

Money is only made by the outsider when he follows 
the powerful lead of the great operators and anipulat 
ors It so happens that these, for the most part, | 
been on the bull side by force of circumstances Phe 
were the big promoters of the industrial enterprises, and 
when the break came, a veat go und the el ve 
loaded with industrial securities which 1 had beet 
unable to dispose of Thus they were compelled to sus 
tain the railway as well as the industrial security ma 
kets. for a break in either would | ‘ nvolved bot! 
These large operators control sufficient influence in the 
great banks and trust companies ike it easy for then 
to carry their loan = \ ecognize that the mone, 
market is the factor to take care of, and their greatest 


fear is that money become dearer and jeopardize 
their loans on collateral, which in other days would have 
not been considered available or satisfactory 

On the bull side, anticipations of a lively but fluctuat 
ing market during the rest of the year are felt, but just 


why this should be the case it is difficult’ to explain 


McKinley's re-election was what everybody expected. It 
it signifies the strengthening of the tide of prosperity 
(which I doubt very much, because the swing of the 
pendulum, in accordance with an economic law, is now 


the other way), we should have better prices for stocks 
and bonds as well as for commodities But why should 
conditions be more prosperous now, after the election, 
than they were before ele tion, when everybody predicted 
and foresaw the result? The pools and combinations are 
doing their best to push prices upward and make a market 
not to buy but to sell on. They are doing this at a time 
when the general range of prices, excepting for some of 
the preferred industrials, is high. They are doing this 
when prices show a substantial advance since the first of 
October. Have they forgotten the disastrous climax of 
the bull movement of a little more than a year ago? 

As far as prosperous conditions are concerned, we may 
as well understand that if we are to retain our foreign 
trade we must be prepared to fight for it. As the pres 
ident of the German bureau of commercial treaties 
recently said, in commenting on American competition, 
“The dread struggle will have to be met; the longer it is 


postponed, the harder it will become.’ English iron 
makers are already announcing a reduction in prices in 
competition with those given by American and German 
manufacturers. The closer the competition, the less the 
profits. We are having also closer competition at home. 
We hear of an advance in Southern iron and steel, but 
we also read of a big steel-rail plant to be erected at 
Birmingham in competition with Northern rail mills: 
that the Carnegie company is to invade the sheet steel 
business; that the railroads are discussing the building 
of their own rail mills; that Cleveland and Pittsburg con 
cerns are preparing to manufacture steel wire in com 
petition with the trust. Again, as affecting the railways, 
Western jobbers are demanding lower rates, and Southern 
manufacturers are combining to secure legislation in the 
same direction. Nor should the observer forget the 
reports of a glut of wool in Argentina with no orders and 
inadequate storage space. All these things have a bear- 
ing on existing conditions of prosperity in this country. 
The cloud that overhangs the industrial situation abroad 
has its menace for us at home, for in the struggle to stave 
off bankruptcy the foreign manufacturer will run his 
establishment at starvation rates, which we must meet 
in open competition. 

Last, and by no means least, is the question of money. 
It will be a busy new year for financiers. The English 
and London money market, like that of Berlin, is in a 
state of nervous exhaustion. The cost of the trouble in 
China is being seriously felt in Germany, and a large im- 
perial loan is anticipated. The South African war has in- 
volved unexpectedly heavy expenditures by the British 
government, and the money must be forthcoming. China 
Where is she to 


yet the gold? Russia and Sweden are expected to come 


will have an enormous indemnity to pay. 


into the market as borrowers. Can we expect heavy 
gold imports under such circumstances? And how long 
will the overtaxed money markets abroad stand this 
strain? After our little skirmish with Spain we had a 
sharp upward movement in stocks, such as usually follows 
a successful war, but no such favorable reaction has oc 
curred in England. On the contrary, the depression is 
intensified, especially in the industrial field. Some argue 
that industrial depression abroad inures to our benefit. 
Does it? It means closer competition, reduced profits, 


nd a cut-tl it pol all a nd, failures for the many 
We 1 have ! | rd tendency in tocks, and 

, ‘ ft preferred industrials 

| ’ emel l nag 

le ‘ ‘ l ok the 7 

| | $8 e have 

P vy as a sequel of 

) ) liquidation and the 

t ( ( nt n ‘ hope to 


B Omaha Neb No (2 \ decline 


I Richford, Vt I believe n Southern Pacific for 
me pull, but it should be bought on reactions 
Wicow,” Chicago The earnings of Pullman last 
i were about ten per cent. on the outstanding capital 
k I think vour investment is safe 
kt Brooklyn Atel on common has been well 
ted f se | 1 200 With its enormous 
tiol I «do not ee ho present prices can be 
nt I 


preferred, Lake Shore, 
ania, Pullman, and American 
sX] ‘ first fours, St. Louis and 
Iron Mountain general fives, Chicago and Alton 34s, 
imong the bonds 

* Reader,” Oswego. N. ¥ I do not advise the pur 
chase of the stocks of any industrials which are heavily 
bonded The record of most of these has been a record 
of failure or disappointment Among such are American 
Bicyvele, Hide and Leather, Malt. International Silver, 
ind United States Flour Milling Company. 

* Investor.” Buffalo: The bonus of common stock given 
with every hundred dollars of preferred of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company was seventy per cent 





New York Centra 


Express stocks 





so that at present prices the stocks yield a substantial 





profit to the promoters Among the best of the preferred 
industrials are American Smelting and Refining, Amer 
ican Chicle, National Salt. and Royal Baking Powder. 
“bed.” Russellville, . Louisville and Nashville 
around TO and Southern Railway around 52 are regarded 
as good purchases, considering the continued prosperity 
of the South. (2) Union VPacifie preferred, Missouri 
Pacific, and the best preferred industrials are talked of 
with favor. Ontario and Western, and Missouri, Kansas 


and Texas preferred are strongly held for an advance 


(3) | would wait for a reaction. 

“RR.” Cartersville, Va : Think better of Chesapeake 
and Ohio common, and Delaware and Hudson, than of 
Steel and Wire common ana Western Union for a long 


pull (2) The investment demand for New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, St. Paul and Northwest has absorbed most 
of the floating stock. These are 1 sky to sell short. ko 


speculative 


profit L would prefer Rock Island and Union 
Pacit i 


preferred, especially the latter. 

.”’ Great Barrington, Mass.: The increase in the 
dividend rate of Vennsylvania and the well-sustained 
earnings of the property impart great value to it as an 








investment security. The greater the investment demand 
the higher the stock, because of its scarcity. An advance 
in it would therefore not be surprising. (2) I regard 


Pressed Steel Car preferred as one of the promising in 
dustrials, but not as a purchase for permanent invest 
ment. 

= J. H..” Nenia, O.: If you have read my column 
regularly, you will observe that I have constantly ad 
vised against dealing with these * financial experts” and 
‘investment specialists,” who are offering tempting bait 
to the unsuspecting public. One of these concerns has 
just been brought into court by a customer whom it had 
fleeced, and I am constantly receiving letters of com 
plaint by parties who confided their money to strange 
with authority to do substantially as the latter pleased. 
It is amazing that any one with common sense should 


consider such a proposition. It is not even a lottery, for 
the “investor ’”’ has not a solitary chance and is eventu 
ally bound to lose. As to the honesty of buying a gold 


brick, that is another question. It may be honest. but 
it is extremely foolish. 

* Banker,” Louisville, Ky.: There is no doubt that the 
heavy sale of calls on American stocks in London, with 
the date of settlement on November 12th, aided to ad 
vance prices in our market, as it is said that nearly 


DOO.000 shares were involved. (2) Amalgamated Copper 
is in the hands of strong promoters. I think it offers 
the best chances of profit among the Copper stocks. (3) 


The recent rise of twenty points on a single transaction 
in Lake Shore shows why some investors prefer gilt-edged 
stocks to gilt-edged bonds. There is always a chance 
that the dividends on the stocks may be increased, but the 
interest on a bond is fixed. (4) Powerful syndicates in 
the East and West are endeavoring to bring about am- 
icable traffic arrangements between competing railroad 
interests. As long as these efforts are successful, rail- 
road earnings can be maintained, but if prosperous con 
ditions abate, necessitating close competition, such agree 
ments are easily overthrown. 

* Inquirer,” Indianapolis, Ind.: A determined effort is 
being made by representatives of the largest steel com 
panies to reach a sort of pooling arrangement or agree 
ment for the advancement and maintenance of prices. 
The success of this effort would lead to an advance in 
American Steel and Wire, National Steel, Federal Steel, 
and, sympathetically, of all the other iron and steel com 
panies. Whether that advance could be sustained or not 
would depend upon the general conditions of business. 
(2) President Mellen, of the Northern Pacific, is talking 
more favorably of his railroad’s earnings, and says that 
the relations of the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern are now harmonious, though he adds, “ A break 
may come any day.” The proposed increase in the div- 
iaend on Northern Pacific common and the large outt- 
standing short interest, aided by skillful manipulation of 
large holders of the stock, were responsible for its ad- 
vance. I still regard it as selling too high. 

“E. W. E.,” Milwaukee, Wis.: I did not say that I 
preferred Linseed common to Federal Steel common. My 
preference is Linseed preferred rather than Federal Steel 
common. The prices are not far apart. (2) The Lin- 
seed stocks selleat what seem to be low figures, because 
the company does not absolutely control the market. 
There are large outside factories operating in competition 
with the American Linseed Company, and new ones are 
being constantly started. It has been reported that the 
American ‘Linseed Company virtually controls the new 
crop of flax-seed in this country, but it must not be for- 
gotten that the South American linseed crop is one of 
the largest ever produced, and any one can go into the 
market to buy it. (8) The American Linseed Company 
is notoriously overcapitalized. I see no promise of div- 
idends on the common unless for speculative purposes. 
The common stock sold last year as low as 8% and as 
high as 16%, There is considerable speculation in it, 
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Life-insurancee Suggstions. 


rue action of the Supreme Council of the American 
Legion of Tlonor, a fraternal assessment order, in decid 

gy that the insurance of the older members carrying 
policies of $5,000 or more should be cut to $2,000 em 
phasizes what I have repeatedly said in this column 
ex ling thie undesirability of assessment insurance 
The American Legian of Llonor is looked upon as one 
of the strongest and largest beneficiary orders in the 


country, but it finds that the plan on which it originally 


started is not practical It finds that, as the ages of its 





ase, ¢ ier additional assessments must be 





levied, or the liability on the policy of such members must 
be great reduced Members who joined the Legion 


ten or twenty years ago, paying the premiums on polic 1eS 
of $5,000 or more ever since, are now told that these 


} 


policies must be cut down to $2,000, and when an appeal 
is made they are calmly informed that they are bound by 
the by-laws to which they agreed, and cannot complain 
These members took out their policies in an assessment 
association because the insurance was cheap. If they 
had taken out insurance fifteen or twenty years ago in 
any of the strong, old-line companies, like the Mutual 
Life, the New York Life, the Kquitable, the Provident 
Savings, or others of this class, their policies would have 
been worth almost as much, if not more, than the aggre 
gate cost of all the premiums paid. In other words, an 
issessment poli y decreases in value year by year, while 
in old-line policy increases in value with age It is 


} 


remarkable that this salient and potential fact is so often 


overlooked or disregarded. 
a hay Philadelphia : The Mutual Life, of New 
York, is a mutual company, and one of the best and 


strongest. 


Memphis, Tenn You are entirely safe in tak 
ing a ten-payment participating policy in the Prudential 
of Newark. It is one of the most prosperous of Eastern 
companies, 


S..° Alabama: All of the three largest companies you 


mention stand about on the same footing in reference to 


premiums and returns. (2) I regard the Travelers as 
entirely safe and satisfactory. 
. > , y 


t..” Cavalier, N. D.: Almost any agent of a large 
insurance company will give you the information you 
seek. Most of the companies have an abundance of lit 
erature bearing on this subject. 

“G.,” Chicago, Ill.: The Home Forum Benefit Order 
has been consolidated with the Safety Fund Association 
of New York. (2) I would certainly prefer a policy in 
one of the strong, old-line companies. 

“'T..” Two Harbors, Minn.: A twenty-payment life 
would be preferable unless you are so circumstanced as 
to be able to take a shorter term endowment. You will 
get about the same results from any one of the great 
strong companies. 

* James,” Indianapolis: Ultimately, I think you will 
get better results and certainly greater safety if you will 
drop your policy in a company which has shown its weak 
ness and take one out in the best of the old-line com 
panies. You cannot afford to experiment in such mat 
ters. Safety is the prime essential. I would not take 
out both policies in the same company. You have chosen 
a good one. Now choose another. Any of the great New 
York companies will give you safety and good results. 





New Business Chances. 


THE invasion of the English iron and steel markets 
by American products which is just now causing so much 
agitation among English manufacturers gives special sig- 
nificance to an article in the Hngineering Magazine. of 
London, by Mr. I. J. Skelton, an expert observer, in which 
he comes to the conclusion that the future of European 
iron, steel, and engineering productions depends largely 
upon contiruous cheap supplies of suitable raw materials, 
and looks to America for supplies which will insure this 
and thus steady prices in Europe. * “It is probable,” he 
says, “that there will be an increase in the number of 
factories in England established on the seaboard, at 
which American pig-iron, soft steel in blooms, billets. and 
Lars can be werked up and turned into various products 
to meet constantly growing needs of home and foreign 
markets. American competition,” he adds, “ will act as 
a health-producing tonic that England has wanted many 
a day.” 


Despite all predictions to the contrary, American trade 
with Porto Rico increased by leaps and bounds during 
the five months immediately following the enactment of 
the new tariff law. According to figures given out by 
the Treasury bureau of statistics covering the period 
named, the increase in exports was 258 per cent. over the 
same huinver of inonths in 1897. Agricultural imple- 
ments increased from $1,217 in the five months of 1897 
to $3,556 in the same months of 1900. Sewing-machines 
increased from $1,508 to $3,132, cars and carriages from 
$3,544 to $12,209, builders’ hardware from §$ to 
$22,086, furniture from $3,392 to $23,220, lumber from 
$55,417 to S65,547, petroleum from $12,930 to $65,956, 
and cotton cloth from $1,423 to $406,194. Agricultural 
products showed the same general ratio of 








increase, the 
export of lard, for example, increasing from $81,892 in 
IS9T to $201,404 in 1900. These figures serve to show 
also what kind of American products are most in demand 
in Porto Ri 





VIEWS AND 


From the Pens and Cameras 
of Amateur Photographers. 


UNDER this general heading, beginning with the present 
issue we propose in iidition to oul weekly page ofl 
amateur photographs in the prize contest, to devote a por 
tion of LESLIE'S WEEKLY to photographic representations 

y amateurs of notable scenes and events of the da each 
iwcompanied i lief descriptive artic With the 
-operation of our Trends, the amateur photographers, 
in Turnis ne not on t t I accompanying 
descriptive text o1 he data on wl h such an article can 
be based, we are confident that this page of “ Views and 
News ” may be made iluable and interesting to all read 
ers of the WEEKLY We therefore invite both the new 
and the old contributors of amateur photographs to this 
paper to send us views of such scenes and events as have 
a fresh and living interest, and to accompany their photo 


graphs with brief notes or facts relating to the subject 
under illustration For each photograph with descriptive 
matter used we will pay two dollars or more, according 
to the value of the contribution Of course only matte! 


of general or striking interest will be considered, 


Funeral of the Late John Sherman. 


SIMPLE vet impressive ceremonies marked the burial 
at Mansfield, Ohio, on October 25th, of the body of John 
Sherman, the great statesman, financial legislator, and 

" 


popular leader, whose death the nation mourns. The 


people of Ohio did ample justice to the memory of their 





























FUNERAL OF THE HON, JOHN SHERMAN—SCENE ON MAIN 
STREET, MANSFIELD, O. 
Photograph by G. W. Robinson, Mansfield, O 


distinguished fellow-citizen. All Ohio contributed laurels 
to the illustrious dead, and representing the Nation were 
President McKinley, Elihu Root, Secretary of War, and 
other Washington officials, who caine on the special train 
which brought the body from the capital, where Mr. Sher 
man died. Mansfield was draped in mourning. Every 
business house closed, and all the schools were dismissed 
that the pupils might attend the funeral services at 
Grace Episcopal Church, where half a century ago John 
Sherman first worshiped, and where for years he was 
a vestryman. From the church the procession moved in 
Main Street to the cemetery, a mile distant. At Central 
Park the procession passed under an immense arch of 
mourning, on which was emblazoned, “ The Nation’s 






































WRECK OF THE *‘ MARTHA,” IN LAKE ST. CLAIR. 
Photograph by C. T. Benham, Detroit, Mich. 


Loss.” Heading the column was the Mansfield Band, 
with white-plumed helmets, and just behind it the Eighth 
Ohio Volunteers. In a earriage near that occupied by 
President McKinley were three men who were delegates 
to the first convention that named John Sherman for 
Congress, in 1854. They were M. L. Miller, Nelson Ozier, 
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NEWS. 


ind Jaco [lack all of Mansfiek At the cemeter the 
service were mriel COnSISTINE 0 ending ‘ 

ind a chant. and Mr. Sherman's body is placed l 
that of his wife, who died last spring 


Wreck of the Schooner ‘ [artha.’’ 
\ RECENT | ping disaster which has aroused more 
than ordin nterest among Western vesselmen, wreck- 
ers, and marine insurance companies on account 
tain questions involved as to responsibility, et was that 
which took place on Friday nig October 26th, at the 
lower end of the new cut in Lake St. Clair. The vessels 
involved were the Vartha i steam schooner of the Minne- 
sota steamship line, and the steamer / P. Wilbur The 
Vartha was coming down through the cut on the night 
In question, in tow of the Variposa Just at the turning 
lights Opposite (;rosse Pointe the two down-bound oats 
attempted to pass the Wilbur, up-bound with package 
freight. What happened neither of the crews will tell, 
except that the J/artha appeared to refuse to answer her 


hel l, na 


the Wilbur and Martha went for each other 
full tilt and head on The shock of the blow was felt, 
strangely enough, more seriously by the ore barge, draw- 
ing seventeen and one-lalf feet of water, than by the 
lighter package boat. The JMJartha was pushed partly 
around and on to the west bank of the channel, where she 
soon filled and rested diagonally across, filling about half 
of the twenty-foot cut. The British representative of 
the insurance companies doing business on the lakes, Mr. 
Lb. Perry Jones, says that the Martha is damaged worse 
than any other vessel he ever surveyed, One of the re- 
markable incidents of the collision was the escape of two 
deck hands who slept im a little room on the starboard 
side of the forecastle, about forty feet aft of the stem. 
The mass of broken steel was pushed right against the 
door of their room, but there the force of the impact 
ceased and the men were able to open the door and escape 
by climbing over the heap of wreckage, out through the 
gap in the deck and to a point of safety, without waiting 
to don their daylight costumes. 
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THE CITY HALL, PORTLAND, ME DECORATED FOR THE 
OLD HOME WEEK CELEBRATION 
Photograph by H. A. Morton, Portland, Me 


Senator Hanna on the Stump. 


Ir has pleased the caricaturists in the opposition 
press all through Mr. MelKinley’s administration, and 





























SENATOR HANNA MAKING A CAMPAIGN SPEECH AT FLANDREAU, SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Photograph by E. Lyon Woodin, Flandreau, 8. D 


Old Home Week in [laine. 


ABOUT two years ago the happy thought was conceived 
by Governor Rollins, of Vermont, of establishing a new 
holiday, or rather a week’s round of holidays, in the old 
Green Mountain State, to be known as Old Home Week. 
The idea was in each year to call all the sons and 
daughters of Vermont, who might be gathered from 


all quarters of the world, to a grand family and neigh 


borhood reunion in their respective localities within 
the State, a whole week to be thus devoted to reviving old 
acquaintances, renewing old friendships, loves, and en 
dearments, and otherwise having a good time around the 
old hearth-stones. ‘The idea “took” at once and in 


mensely, and for the past two years Old Home Week 
in Vermont has been celebrated with great rejoicing from 
one end of the State to another. 

The plan appealed so strongly to local pride, to pati 
otic feeling, and to still deeper and tenderer sentiment, 
that the people of other States have quickly caught if 
up, and this year has witnessed Old Home Week celebra 
tions in other parts of New England as well as in the 
West. A week in September has been the time generally 
set apart for this rare and beautiful festival in memory 
of “auld lang syne.” In Maine the week was first ob 
served this vear with much éclat. In Portland, Augusta, 
Bangor, Rockland, and towns and cities throughout the 
State from the seacoast to the lakes, family reunions, 


more emphatically in the recent Presidential campaign, 
to represent Senator Mark Hanna, of Ohio, as a human 
octopus, a bloated monster engaged generally in the 
diabolical act of trampling on the “rights” of labor, 
rolling in ill-gotten wealth or performing some other 
dreadful deed for which a lingering death in boiling 


oil would be quite inadequate. Those who have known 
Mr. Hanna only in these grotesque shapes would hardly 
recognize him in the flesh It is true he is a stout 
gentleman, that he has amassed fortune, and that he 
is a powerful and successful political leader, all of 
which may ! said without any disparagement to his 


character as a man and a citizen If he is an octopus, 
be belongs to a very mild and harmless species. Senator 
, 


Hanna. like many other successful business men and party 
] 


leaders, is not given to much speaking in public. During 





the recent campal 
active and efficient chairman of the Republican National 


gn, however, he not only served as the 
Executive Committee, but went on the stump himself 
and made a large number of strong and effective Speeches 
n favor of the Republican candidates. The largest meet- 
ng held in Chieago of railroad men and other workers 
was addressed by Mr. Hanna. He also made many 
speeches from car-platforms as far west as the Dakotas. 
Our illustration presents him as he appeared on one of 
these occasions at Flandreau, in South Dakota, where he 
made a deep impression on the voters by his plain, clear, 
and incisive way of putting the issues of the hour. 
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Teaching Plain Cooking. 

IT is g ng to be info ed re hrong 
ar ed l mn t I t t | ig ‘ 
in a large number of p ‘ schools througho 
United States for the teaching of cookery to g \ 
course of training of this kit has " 
the Ch go Institute, wl opened 3 
montl Che Household Econo Asso 
man branches now exist is g en cre ft ) S 
adjunct to the schools Wi 
feature or department of idust t ning for girls \v 
yield such large and it eciiate esulits for good 
We are onlv beginning to realize how large and portant 
a factor in the life of a pe e is W es e, nutritious 
and properly prepared food; how much their welfare, 
physical, moral and spirit depends upon 

This is true of all classes, and especially of those 
who through poverty or other reasons are compelled to 
subsist upon a ited n ( ‘ ood 7 ol , 
unable to command the services of skilled labor in the 


recognized fact that much of the dis 


kitchen. It is a 


comfort, misery and disease and even the vice which help 


to make existence itself in the tenements of our cities 


an intolerable burden for many, is due to the wretched, 


repulsive and unwholesome stuff which often passes for 


The 


even the 


food on the tables of these people trouble is not 


so often with the quantity or quality of the 


articles as they are bought in the market; it is the way 
they are prepared for the table. The women are ignorant 
knowing how 


they 


of the simplest rules of proper cooking, of 
to make the 
have, 
the table in 


most and the best of the few things 


and the consequence is that the food is put on 
a shape that defies digestion and appeals only 
hardened 


New 


to a 
Several 


and depraved 


York 


appetite 


physicians have declared recently 


that the fearful mortality among children in the tene 
ment districts is largely due to the wretched, unfit and 
indigestible food which they are compelled to eat. An 


instance is given where a young mother was found feed 
ing a sick infant with melon rinds and the dregs of beer 
Many other 
things as corned beef and 

It is that any 
struction having for its specific object the 


infants, it was said, were fed upon such 


cabbage, cooked in grease 


obvious enough system of public in 


teaching of 
the plain and simple principles of hygienic and whole 
some cooking will go far toward mitigating the woes and 
perils of for children but for the 


homes. Far better 


existence not only 


older people in many this in- 
struction than finds a place in the cur 
riculum of the Many a girl 
might far better for the sake of her own peace and hap- 
piness and the joy of those around her, 


poor 


much which 


common schools. young 


remain ignorant 


and the isothermal lines, if need be 


that she 
how to 


as to cube root 
in order might 
knowing prepare a simple meal 
table in a way that would be a pleasure to the eye and 


a source of and 


become wise in the art of 


and to set a 


real wholesome satisfaction to the ap- 


petite. A reform movement of enormous possibilities for 
good to the whole human race lies along this line of 
endeavor. 


Does Over-eating Cause Cancer ? 


WHILE gratifying progress has been made in recent 
years toward the more rational and effective treatment 
of tuberculosis, diphtheria, small-pox, and dread 
scourges of the human race, cancer, one of the insidious 
and painful diseases to which human flesh is heir, seems 
to baffle all efforts at either prevention or cure, and to 
be increasing at an alarming rate in all civilized coun- 
tries. It is true that many so-called “ discoveries” and 
wonderful remedies for the extirpation of this fearful 
malady are heralded constantly, but, as a matter of fact, 
the best and only reliable medical authorities of the world 
frankly acknowledge that the cause and nature of cancer- 
understood, and 
most 


other 


ous growths are yet imperfectly 
that well 
malignant forms are rarely, if ever, cured. 


The extensive and prolonged investigation of cancer- 


very 


established cases of this disease in its 


ous diseases carried on by medical authorities in Europe 
and America have brought to light many interesting and 
significant facts in regard to the disease, some of which 
may lead the way to a cure. Such researches in England, 
for example, have developed the fact that cancer is in- 
creasing faster among men than women, that the regions 
having the highest death rate from cancer are the low- 
lands and especially those subject to overflow from rivers 
and with an alluvial The death from 
this cause was in elevated districts, where the drainage 
was good and where no floods were known. 

More emphasis, however, and much more importance 
is one of the pen- 


soil. lowest rate 


is attached to the theory that cancer 
alties which we pay for high civilization, or from a too 
great abundance of food. One of the highest English 
authorities on this subject, Sir William M. Banks, LL.D., 
in a recent lecture before the Medical Society of London, 
stated it as his deliberate conviction, arrived at after a 
long observation and treatment of 
cancer, that the disease was due largely to high living, 
support of his belief 


experience in the 


and especially to over-feeding. In 
he pointed out the fact that the victims of the disease 
young, well-nourished with robust 
The better the nutrition and the younger the 


are usually persons 
appetites. 
patient, the more deadly and rapid growing is the cancer. 

Cancer is not so rife in Ireland, feeding has 
been poor and very largely of a vegetable character, and 


where 


where improvement in the living of the people has not 


rroceeded pari passu W that in England The report 
registl we mr the lecade 1881-00 shows 
t t in ISS] in Engl: one death in thirty-six was due 
ncel nd in | me " seven, while 
ISO in England there was one in twet! eight and in 
Ireland one in fo Irom what can be learned of the 
je continent of Africa, that vast country enjoys a 
kable im! mity from the ( PUSsé espec ially the 

| M4 t he nort I | S 
LF hat el é t tl i to the origin ot 
irming ct ¢ il stablished by years 
observation and research that it is extremely rare In 
ih countries as Arabia, Africa, Ireland, and Tersia 
e the masses ve on a plain and limited diet, and 
ihat it is increasing in England and the United States, 
here prosperity reigns and the people generally have a 
great abundance and variety of food Statistics show 
hat the mortality fro cancer has exactly doubled in 
England and Wales during the thirty-one years preced 
ing 1895, and a corresponding increase is asserted for 

Scotland and I[reland 

The condition of affairs in this country is no less 
erious and threatening One American authority on 
this subject ventures the prediction that “if the present 
increase of cancer in New York State continues during 


the next ten years, the mortality from this cause will 


than that from consumption, typhoid fever, 
Another authority, Dr. 


Statistics as to 


pecome greater 


and small-pox put together 


Massey, has compiled tables of cancer, 


based on the researches of the health officials of our lead 
ing cities, including San Francisco, Boston, Chicago, 
Brooklyn, New York City, Vhiladelphia, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, and Baltimore. It appears from these tables 
that the greatest increase has occurred in the city of San 


Francisco, where the ratio has crept up from 16.5 cases in 


100,000 of population in 1866, to 103.6 per 100,000) in 


ISOS. 

The city of Boston shows the next most considerable 
trebled in 
After the 


followed by 


having 
1887. 


increase, the ratio of cancer mortality 


the twenty-four years between 1863 and 


latter date there was a temporary decrease, 


a tendency to increase to the present time. The twenty 


eight years from 1870 to 1898 have been included in one 
table, which shows that im these seven great American 
cities, with a combined population of 8,207,464 in 1870, 


the ratio of deaths from cancer was 35.4 per 100,000 livy- 


ing persons. In 1S98 the population of the same cities 


= jam ohm ; : . , 
was 17,035,255, and the ratio of deaths from cancer 


was 
66.4 per 100,000 living persons, showing that the ratio 
of mortality from cancer in these cities had almost 


doubled itself in the comparatively short time of twenty- 


eight years. 


Dr. Massey carries on the curve of mortality into the 


future by the method of extrapolation, and concludes 


that “if the same mean rate of increase is maintained 
until the 1910 


deaths in each city in that year to 100,000 living persons.” 


year there will be an average of eighty 
From a careful consideration of the prevalence of cancer 
among the urban and rural populations it is shown that 
there must be at the present date about 100,000 victims 
of cancer in the United States. And this great army of 
sufferers is by no means made up of the aged and infirm. 
“The greater attacked in the 
prime of life and 


number of victims are 


while in the possession of vigorous 
bodily powers—some, indeed, even in youth.” 

Dr. Massey dwells on the need for further investiga- 
tion and into the and the 
propagation of cancer, and he points out that there is at 
present but one State laboratory of and 
special cancer hospital, and that means and appliances 
should be extended for the study of the disease and for 
increase in the United 


research causation mode of 


research one 


combating its serious 


States. 


present 


A Concert in Perfumes. 


OF all the peculiar and hitherto unheard-of devices, 
evolved by the Paris Exposition, of entertaining an 
audience and incidentally gathering in the nimble pen- 
there has perhaps nothing exceeding in its 
uniqueness, a combination to be Midway 
Plaisance of the Exposition under the name of Rhinotica, 


nies, been 


seen on the 


which may be best translated in English as “ nose music.” 
Now a “nose concert” is really a very different thing 
lead 


their noses have always been 


imagination would one to 


through 


from what the 
Artists 
plentiful, but to 
through the 
publie performances. 
of “* 


name of 


expect. 
who sing 
understanding 
smell is a least, in 
The originator of new kind 
is a certain versatile Italian woman by the 
Signora Rita Piselli. A who 
at one of the perfume performances thus 


appeal to the musical 


sense of novelty—at 
this 
music ” 
correspondent 
was present 
describes the proceedings : 

There organ-like instrument on the 
After a while a gentleman stepped before the 
to explain. “ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “‘ you are 
all conscious of the There isn’t 
among you who was not at one time or another carried 
back to long-forgotten coming upon a rare 
flower or perfume which you knew in the past as the 
We have harnessed 
the perfumes of the world to serve the new art.” 

Signora Rita herself. 
had decided to give her first smell-symphony with word 
accompaniment. The theme “The Voyage.” The 
room was darkened, and presently the stillness was 
broken by a “click” from the organ-like instrument. 
It sounded as if a valve had been opened, and the smell 


was an stage. 


audience 


power of smell. one 
scenes by 

favorite of some person dear to you. 
She said she 


also unburdened 


was 


of fresh tar invaded our nost! ediately Tar! I 
thought « CO vas the f ecdli¢ 0 equently enacted 
by tl popul mean ot lcide n our capital, and 
whispered to my neighbor, “It must be a journey into 
highe regions But the gnora knew bette Iler 
persuasive voice told of the Gulf of Naples, its shipyards 
nd forests of mast of the ed yped lazzaroni, of 
tilors Ving on t trand o1 working because they 
got tired of being idle 

Next a gust of wind; the fan was chasing tar and 
Z ii heaven d, and some more pressing of the 

{ton ¢ ] i é 1 iwsphere of ti story 

The love ere going to some flower-strewn island. 
We sniffed, one after the other. It-laden ozone, balsamic 
land air, the nce oO millefleu and southern 
orchards. Signora Rita’s poetry took a Mignonesque 


turn, and citron changed to incense We were in church. 


A wedding being “on.” there were plenty of dressed 
up and envious women and girls; hence the magnolia 
perfume descending from the organ It was a telling 
trick, and impressed me quite as much as the “ romance ” 
in Schumann's I) moll symphony when I heard it for the 
first time 

The audience had warmed up little by little, but now 
succumbed to the charm and expressed its interest in 
whispered exclamations, surmises, and prophecies. After 
the magnolia intermezzo there was more incense. I 
imagined I could see the good priest bless the happy 
couple, his white hands stretched out. 

“Now off for the wedding trip!” Happy people, 


they went by carriage! Witness the smell of horses! 
The journey went through a sunny landscape; you 
could smell the leather of the carriage broiling under the 
sun. After a while they sat down to an impromptu 
lunch. The practical bride fried eggs over a chafing- 
dish, adding slices of bacon; it was most appetizing. 
After lunch a stroll into the country. “ New-mown 
hay!” cried six or seven ladies at once, and everybody 


applauded. 


We accompanieti the travelers through a pine forest, 


and put up for the night at the bridegroom's ancestral 


hall. The steward had arranged five-o’clock tea. All 
these past weeks we had dined and lunched on Chinese 
horrors, but no one remembered them when Rita sent 
the aroma across the darkened footlights. The lovers 


had broiled 
Finally 


We smelt the smoke of 


sardines on toast. 
the tenants appeared to offer congratulations. 
their torches, and almost heard 
the boom-boom of the cannons, so lively was the odor of 
powder. 

As to the 
fumes, it is on the order of an organ, is played by finger 


keys and and number of 


instrument producing the various per- 


consists of a large 


perfumery 


pedals, 


pipes, at the ends of which the reservoirs 


are located. The smells are released as soon as the keys 
are pressed down, whereby a valve opens, supplying the 


necessary wind. 


Fresh Hints on Health Topics. 


A BERLIN physician 
dangers resulting from what are considered 
For thirteen 
thumb, permanent disability followed in sixty per cent. 


article on the 
insignificant 
injuries to the 


has written an 


wounds. instance, of 


Reike 
regard to the care of 
thing of all, he 
is to get sufficient 


In a recent number of the Cosmopolitan Dr. 
has some useful advice to give in 
The important 
order to take care of the sight 
to work and by. The 
a light to read by is behind, 
left of the body. Of lights the 
electric light is the best, though the use of incandescent 
gaslight. Where coal oil 
is the only illuminant the so-called student lamps make 
a very satisfactory light. 


the eye. most says, in 
light 
location of 
and to the 


incandescent 


read most desirable 


from above, 
artificial 
much improved 


mantles has 


One of the latest and perhaps the most sensible “ fads ” 
people in European centres is 

It is at Meran, a Tyrolese watering- 
cure” is most popular. You buy your 
basket, and them with you on 
saunter, and go on nibbling at the fruit 
till you have consumed regulation pound or two 
pounds’ weight. A man without a basket of grapes would 
look as odd in the alleys around Meran as a man without 
a hat might look in Wall Street or Fifth Avenue. So 
the Meran grape cure is very popular, and is very inex- 
pensive. 


among a certain class of 
the “ grape cure.” 
place, that this 
grapes in a little 
your walk or 


carry 


your 


A German physician who has made a specialty of the 


prevention and treatment of “colds,” that univérsal 
malady in all latitudes except the tropics, gives a few 
general hints on the subject which are worth repeat- 


ing here. Overheated rooms, he says, should be avoided. 


The clothing should not be too heavy or warm. The 
cold shower bath is an excellent preventive. The nasal 
passages should be kept in normal condition. The 
writer affirms that his personal experience and ob- 
servation have convinced him that there are but few 
constitutional remedies of any value in this condition. 


When a cold is due to a uric-acid diathesis lithia is some- 
times Un-iced beneficial. A 
brisk saline purgative within the first twenty-four hours 
is most useful. The nostrils may be bathed with a warm 
one-half-per-cent. salt solution. It should be applied by 
some sort of douche, gently, and the nose should not be 
blown for ten or twenty minutes. When the general 
is kept in good trim, colds will be very in- 


effective. water is also 


condition 
frequent. 
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THE VAST NUMBER OF FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A Map wHicH SHows How GRANGES AND OTHER FARMERS’ SOCIETIES ARE CLUSTERED IN THE EASTERN, MIDDLE, AND NORTHEASTERN STATES. 
Copyright, 1900, by E. D. Jones.—{SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 366.) 
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THE GREAT WEALTH-PRODUCING CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. THE GREATEST FARMING COUNTRY IN THE WORLD. 


A Map SHOVING THE STATES AND TERRITORIES THAT WOULD BE COVERED 


A Map waich SHows THE AREAS DEVOTED TO OUR LEADING CROP PRODUCTS } 
AND COMPARES THEM WITH THE AREAS OF CERTAIN STATES. BY ALL OF THE FARMS OF THE COUNTRY IF GROUPED TOGETHER. 
Copyright, 1900, by FE. D. Jones.—(SEE ARTICLE ON PaGE 366.) Copyright, 1900, by E. D. Jones.—{SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 366.) 
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WEEKES, OF COLUMBIA, AND HIS LONG GAIN ON A DELAYED PASS, 














BERRIAN, COLUMBIA’S RIGHT HALF-BACK, HURDLING PRINCETON’S CENTRE FOR A GAME. 


THE EXCITING COLUMBIA AND PRINCETON 


TWO NOTABLE PLAYS WHICH GAVE COLUMBIA GREAT ADVANTAGE. 


More Foot-ball Surprises. 


HARVARD Snows ‘‘ PENNSY” UNDER, WHILE CORNELL 
AND COLUMBIA WIN FROM PRINCETON. 


THE unexpected in foot-ball has again happened. Har- 
vard, with a supposedly weak centre trio, sounded the 
death-knell for once and all of the famous guards-back 
formation of Pennsylvania by beating the Quakers most 
handily by the score of 17—5 on Saturday, November 3d. 
On the same afternoon, Cornell upset the calculations of 
the experts, also, by winning from Princeton (12—0) 
for the second consecutive year, and on the Tigers’ own 
grounds at that, a feat never before achieved by any 
university eleven. Then, on election day, Columbia beat 
Princeton in a hard game by 6—®). 

The brilliant showing of the Cambridge eleven over 
Pennsylvania proves almost conclusively that the Crimson 
has solved to a most satisfactory degree the intricacies 
of the Red and Blue’s great line-bucking mass play. 
Since Harvard’s defeat by Pennsylvania, in 1897 (6—15), 
her coaches have been formulating a successful defense 
against the “ guards-back,” as can be readily seen from 
the scores of the last three falls: 1898, Harvard 10, 
Pennsylvania 0; 1899, Harvard 17, Pennsylvania 0, and 
this year, Harvard 17, Pennsylvania 5. If the Quakers 
can only make one touchdown in the three years against 
their Cambridge rivals, it seems only reasonable that 
Coach George Woodruff should teach his eleven some 
other style of game. 

Harvard is particularly strong this year and bids fair 
to do better in her Yale game than to play a tie, as was 
done last season. Captained by such a man as Daly, 
than whom no better leader has directed a Crimson team 
since “ Ben” Dibblee, in 1898, and with players like 
Hallowell and Campbell on the ends, Lawrence at right 
tackle, a good—yet not a star—combination at centre in 
Sargent, Barnard, and Lee, and with Sawin, Kendall, and 
Ellis in the back field, Harvard should win from Yale 
and stand at the head of the college teams at the end of 
the playing in 1900. But still more surprises may occur. 
Last fall Harvard played up to the Yale game without a 
score being made against her, while her opponents from 
New Haven had been rudely shocked by Columbia to the 
tune of 5—0. Then Yale took a wonderful brace and 
held down Harvard to a “ goose-egg,”’ although she could 
not tally herself; so it is useless to make any predictions 
as regards the Yale-Harvard game. One never knows 
the latent power in a Yale team. 





It was plainly to be seen that Princeton did not possess 
a grand eleven at the opening of the season of foot-baii 
play. As time passed, there came a fair showing of im 
provement “down Jersey way,” so that when the Tigers 
lined up against Cornell it was claimed by the coaches 
and followers of the Orange and Black that the game 
would be in the nature of a “ cinch” for Princeton. The 
team had braced up wonderfully, they had said. Second 
ly, Cornell was weakened by the loss of Alexander, through 
injuries, and Pierson, because of conditions in his studies. 
Then, too, Princeten had never lost a game on her own 
grounds. Nevertheless, Cornell won. The Ithacans put 
up such an astonishing game that it completely fooled 
Princeton and every one else. The Orange and Black’s 
rushes fell back like waves against the rock-ribbed defense 
of Corneli. On the other hand the Princeton line gave 
way in a most consistent way before the charging of her 
rival’s backs. Cornell did her scoring in the first half 
and settled down in the second period of the contest to 
a splendid defense. The Tigers advanced the pigskin to 
the opposing ten-yard line, where they lost it on downs. 
That was as near as they came to scoring. 

Columbia faced the Tigers on the following Tuesday 
and played the Orange and Black a game which she won 
by one point. On the whole the contest was not a true 
test of the merits of the two elevens. Princeton had 
hardly a breathin,; spell between the Cornell and Colum- 
bia games. But then that was faulty management on 
her part to have two such hard gridiron struggles come so 
close together. The Blue and White, too, had been 
through three hard battles, having gone up against Har- 
vard, Pennsylvania, and Yale in the course of three 
weeks. But the odds were slightly in favor of the Jersey 
men at the kick-off. Columbia soon showed her supe- 
riority in line defense by forcing Mattis, full-back of 
Princeton, to punt continually. The New York eleven 
then took the ball and by line plunges and hurdles 
worked its way to Princeton’s goal for a touchdown. 
There was simply no stopping the Columbia men from 
breaking up Princeton's defense. Thus the first half 
ended. On a fumble, in the second half, Roper, a Prince- 
ton end, got the ball and scored. 

Now comes the trouble that threatened to break the 
game up and have Princeton leave the field. The ball 
was brought out for a try at goal after Roper had made 
the touchdown. The man who held the ball for Mills to 
kick put it into play by touching the ground, and the 
Columbia line behind the goal posts rushed out and one 
of the men fell on it. Then Princeton made a grand 


GAME ON ELECTION DAY. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY.” 


kick. Mr. Edwards, captain of last year’s team, was for 
taking the eeven off the field and forfeiting the game; 
but cooler counsel prevailed and the play went on. Three 
attempts for goais from the field were tried by Princeton 
as well as a place-kick from the forty-three-yard line, 
all of which failed through lack of a good kicker. 
Summing up, Columbia easily outplayed Princeton. 
She held the Tigers on their light yard line for four 
downs twice and hammered through the line at will. 
There was altogether too much offside play on both sides 
and not a little ill feeling among the opposing players. 
Morley distinguished himself by scoring against Princeton, 
and proved himself a grand field captain. Berrian made 
good gains through the centre, as did Weekes, who also 
stopped a Princeton man from scoring who had passed 
the whole Columbia eleven. Wright, the big guard, al- 
ways made his distance when he had the ball. The ends 
did fine work. For Princeton, Roper deserves credit for 
seizing the opportunity and scoring. Captain Pell, al- 
though sadly overtrained, did good service. When Mattis 
went out, there was a sad deficiency in Princeton’s kick- 
ing department. CHARLES CHAPIN SARGENT, JR, 


The Early-rising Fallacy. 


No one has so well hit off the weakness of the old- 
time counsel about “early to bed and early to rise” as 
the late John G. Saxe, unless it was the great Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby fame, who used to say that early rising, 
though necessary for schoolmasters, was one of the few 
hardships in life which habit did not make more easy. 
Remembering this, it is interesting to find a writer in a 
medical journal making the statement that early rising, 
when accomplished with effort, does no one any good. 
“The reason,” he says, “is obvious enough. There may 
be truth in the old copy-book saying that ‘if you go to 
bed at ten you can get up at six,’ but, unfortunately, it 
does not follow that if you get up at six you can go to 
bed at ten. For one thing, you generally do not want 
to; for another, the amenities of social life put obstacles 
in your path. And in that case, of course, early rising 
merely means insufficient sleep.” The fact is that the 
amount of sleep needed by a person to maintain good 
health, like the amount of food, must be determined by 
individual wants and conditions. Early rising is not 
per se a special virtue to be cultivated and exhibited on 
all occasions. Under certain physical conditions it may 
be, indeed, the very tendency to be most avoided. 
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LIFE IN OTHER LANDS. 


FOREIGN TOPICS OF THE HOUR. 


No appointisent to the English 


English cabinet lor 
Cabinet 


Changes. 


many years past has 


called forth so much adverse criticism 
‘rom so different 


many quarters as 


the selection of the Marquis of Lans 


downe for the important post of Secretary of the Foreign 


Office. Few can 7” found even in the ranks of the 


to speak a good word for the appoint 


Salisbury, 


ministerial 
Prime Ministe1 


party 


ment. who made the selection, 


was thoroughly aware of the state of public feeling regard 


ing Lord Lansdowne and the latter’s conduct of the war 


office, and his action in the case furnishes a striking 


illustration of his characteristic indifference to public 


Lord Salisbury is himself a man of remark 


sentiment. 


able powers and a brilliant statesman, but even his 
stanchest supporters in the English press and elsewhere 
find it difficult to explain or excuse this preferment. 
Many of the worst military blunders committed during 


the course of the Boer war, and for which England paid 
so dearly in blood and treasure, have been attributed to 
Lansdowne in the war office, and he was 
whom a critical public had marked for 
date. But 
offices in the gift of the 


the policy of 
one of the men 

retirement at an early now, instead, he is 
elevated to one of the highest 


vovernhinent. 


THE appointment of the notorious 
Weyler to a 
new Spanish cabinet, and the revival 
of the 
have no apparent or 
tion to each both alike are full of 
n their relation to the internal peace and wel 


Weyler 
and 


the Carilists.} 


prominent place in the 


Carlist movement in Spain, 


necessary rela 


other, but ominous 


meaning 


fare of that country. Weyler stands for what was worst, 


most bigoted, non-progressive, and reactionary in the 


Spanish system of government at home and abroad, for 


a policy which cost Spain the loss of nearly all her colo 
nial possessions, and from which the well-wishers of that 
nation in all lands had hoped she had now broken away 
forever. Weyler’s character was fully shown in the cruel, 


rapacious, and corrupt administration which he gave to 


the Philippines, and afterward to Cuba, and he is no 


to hold office now than he was then. It is not 
Sefor Silvela’s cabinet 


more fit 
surprising that the members of 
should resign in a body rather than associate with such 
aman. The whole proceeding has all the appearance of 
a plot to turn Spain over again to that military element 
which has been the curse of the country for many years 
The association of Generals Azcarraga and Linares 
this 


past. 

in the 
Linares, it will be remembered, who surrendered Santiago 
to the Americans, in 1898, and was afterward threatened 


new cabinet goes to confirm view. It was 


for doing so. He is a weak and un- 
thee Carlist 
that the government has al- 


with court-martial 
scrupulous man. As for uprising, accounts 
differ. One 


ready suppressed the rebels and thrown their principal 


report has it 


leaders into prison. From another source a report comes 
that certain provinces near the French border are prac- 
tically under the control of the Carlists, and that a bitter 


and prolonged struggle with these revolutionists is im- 
minent. 

‘ A NEW and vivid commentary on 
Count the rashness and unwisdom of the 


American heiress who is induced by 
the glitter of a high and lordly title 
to give her hand in marriage to some 


Castellane’s 
Debts. 


alien fortune-seeker is furnished in the disclosures of the 


wild extravagance of Court Boni Castellane and _ the 
court proceedings which have been rendered necessary 
by it. Not the least among the deplorable results of the 


affair have been the pain and chagrin which these public 
revelations must have brought to the many worthy mem- 
bers of the American family related to the count. The 
facts submitted in the French court that the 
Count Castellane had contracted debts amounting to over 
$4,000,000, nearly a third of this sum going for bric-a- 
brac, and another large amount, curiously enough, for a 
The count apparently has 
man 


showed 


certain charitable enterprise. 
taught to observe the principle that a 
The selection of 
the Count 


never been 
should be just 
Mr. George J. 
ess Castellane, puts a wise, safe, and experienced man in 
charge of the Castellane finances in the future and ef 
fectually secures the young relic of French nobility from 


before he is generous. 


Gould as trustee for his sister, 


any further rioting in borrowed funds. 


WHAT a mass of exists 


Ruffianism in the heart of the 


savagery 
English metrop 


in olis has been revealed from time to 
London. time in recent years by the investiga- 

tions of General Booth and other 
workers in the London slums. Scenes of human woe, 


misery, and depravity have been passed before the public 
eye by these investigators such as the outside world has 
found it hard to believe. London has been agitated 
recently by an outbreak in another form of the unruly 


and volcanic elements in her popu! found in these 
same dark regions of the city. ev r” goes 
under the name of “ Hooliganism ’ ( ts in the 
operations of gangs of toughs anc ro vho go 
about the alleys, lames, and Lack f ightfall 


assaulting and robbing all whom they meet Several 
brutal murders have been committed by these villains 
lately, and the police have seemed almost powerless So 
formidable wave these criminal organizations become that 
it Is seriously proposed to ask VDarliament to allow the 


London police to arm themselves with revolvers. that they 


may deal with the ruffians more effectually It is con 
sidered that the only way to suppress the “ Hooligans 
is to meet them with their own weapons and give them 
to understand that the police have power to shoot and 
to kill if they resist. 

Hunting for a [lonster. 

THE interesting exhibits in the Museuni of Natural 
History, at South Kensington, London, for a number of 
years past has been the partial remains of a gigantic 
creature resembling a sloth, and some other fossils, all 


of which were dug up in a cave in a lonely and desolate 
Patagonia. It 


November, 1897, that Dr. Moreno, director of the La Plata 


region on the southwest coast of was in 


Museum, was engaged in surveying the boundary line 
between Patagonia and Chili. His work took him to 
Last Hope Inlet, which opens into the Pacifie, and at a 
spot known as Consuelo Cove he saw hanging on a tree 


one of the of the skeleton of a 


Dr. Nordenskjild, the 


cave shortly 


pieces 


mis lodon. 


well-known naturalist, visited the 


afterward and found some claws and also 


skin. It 


Rudolph Hauthal, geologist of the La 


took away a portion of the remained for Dr. 


Plata 
a thorough search of the cave with marvel 


Museum, to 
make later on 


ous results. After clearing away the surface layer of 


ashes and ordinary bones, and a layer of leaves contain 


ing llama bones, he came upon a stratum three feet thick 
composed mainly of brownish dust and mylodon droppings. 





























THE MYLODON RESTORED TO LIFE. 


Buried in this layer were the skull now at South Kensing- 
ton, some bones and hair, a few large pieces of the bone- 
studded hide (partly burnt), the skull of a man, and two 
awls made from the leg of a dog. The bones also of an 
extinct form of horse and an extinct species of cat as big 
as a modern Bengal tiger were found. Some things found 
in the cave at this time raised the question whether the 
mylodon might not still be among living creatures. So 
has gathered round this question that an 
expedition has been sent out by Mr. C. Arthur Pearson 
to South America, and it is now nearing the region which 
region little if ever fre- 


much interest 


holds the answer to it. It is a 
quented by the Indians on eccourit of the lack of ordinary 
game. It is an uninhabited, unexplored district of con 
siderable extent. Mr. Hesketh Pritchard, leader of the 
expedition, with Mr. J. B. Scrivenor as second in com 
mand, intends to strike straight across from Santa Cruz 
to the lakes and explore all the country which surrounds 
He carries a sectional boat for use on the lakes. 
and a 


them. 
The 
bearers. 


with great interest by the scientific world, 


party consists of four whites number of 


The results of this expedition will be awaited 


Another Flying Machine. 


Ir the vexed problem of aérial navigation is not solved 
very soon it will not be because of any lack of costly, 


elaborate ind persistent efforts to devise max hines that 
shall sail the air successfully We have lately published 
in these columns an account of the wonderful air-ship 
invented by Count Zeppelin and its successful flight at 
Lake Geneva eo 

\ ship of the air of quite another pattern has been 
attracting the attention of scientists at Paris It is the 
invention of M. Santos-Dumont, a French aéronaut. The 
peculiarity of his balloon is its smallness compared with 


the Zeppelin air-ship. The inventor, who is a hardy and 


@ Gest Demet Td OF a paceted 





THE NEW AIR SHIP IN MOTION, 


strongly-built man of thirty years, carries out his experi 
ments alone. He dispenses also with a car, and may be 
like a witch. In the ex- 


periment made near Paris it was proved that this machine 


said, indeed, to ride on a stick, 


had the power to travel at a speed of three miles an hour 
against a four-mile wind. These experiments were tried 
The 


order, 


times on the banks of the Seine. 
which had 


more than twenty 


steering apparatus, been put out of 
needed some alterations, and in its absence the operations 
were conducted with the help of attendants, who, with a 
couple of guide ropes, placed the balloon in the direction 
of the wind with its head against it. 


then 


The apparatus was 


started, the attendants let go the ropes, and the 
half a minute, 


when the attendants again seize? the guide ropes, and M. 


balloon progressed regularly for about 


Santos, stopping the machinery, descended. A few ex- 


who were permitted to witness these operations 


with the result. 


perts 


declared themselves satisfied 
Manila the Land of [loney. 


“IT 


writes 


unnerving, and disheartening,” 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY, at Manila, 
under date of September 25th, “ that Americans back in 
the United States remain persistently in ignorance of 
the chances there are to make fortunes here. Money can 


is disappointing, 
a correspondent of 


all but be picked up in the Philippines, and especially at 
as Manila, LUlbilo, 
no opportunities for adventurers without 
mercantile lines who 
elsewhere. But for the keen 
if he has 
there is a splendid chance out here. 


such ports and Cebu. These islands 
afford 


nor is 


money, 
chance for men in 

failed 
tradesman with two or three thousand dollars 


there a 
have repeatedly 
more, all the better 
It would be difficult to say what line of goods would not 
find ready sale here, provided always they are such goods 
as could be used in the tropics. Fur-trimmed overcoats 
good underclothing of the thinner grades 
-but not too 
milliners, 


won't sell here; 
will. There is a steady demand for cheap 


cheap—American shoes. A few industrious 
with good stocks, would be able to make money enough 
isn’t a decent 


a chance anywhere in a city 


to retire in a few years. So far there 


restaurant here. There is 


of 20,000 people or more to start a paying artificial-ice 


plant. The average native will go without food to get 
a few pounds of ice. 


* There book-store in the islands. 
American periodicals are hard to get here, and the stock- 
holders in a Philippine news company would have to wait 
but a little American with a 


watch out of order is compelled to go to an inferior Ger- 


isn’t a really good 


while for dividends. An 


Swiss watchmaker, who repairs time-keepers for 
hustling watchmaker from. Waltham 


man or 
further repairs. <A 
or Elgin could easily get rich here in four or five years. 
good American horses and 


A man with express- 


wagons would have his pick of many profitable locations 


some 
in these islands. Harbor launches for passenger trans- 
portation would yield good returns in any one of several 
outlining chances 
business that can be made 


could go on business 


Any 
in the tropics can be 


ports here. I 
enough to fill a volume. 
to pay anywhere made to pay here. 
A man without capital, however, has no business here. 
There is no demand for American laborers, and seventy- 
five per cent. of the clerkships are within the gift of the 
army.” 

All this is 
readers a year ago by our 
Philippines, Mr. H. Irving 
bounded opportunities for the individual acquirement of 
wealth in our far-eastern possessions. But Mr. Hancock 
strongly insisted that investors in the Philip- 
pines should have not only capital enough for the proper 
establishing of a business, but reserve fund to be 
expended while studying the situation on the ground, and 
enough for expenses during the almost inevitable climatic 
during the weeks of there. 
return transportation to the United States 
should also be kept intact. Despite these warnings, how- 
fact that healthy 
thrive in the Philippines, and if 
clever business people they succeed beyond the limits of 


confirmative of the view presented our 
then correspondent in the 


Hancock, who described un- 


intending 


} 
niso a 


illness first few residence 


The pl ice of 


Americans of good habits 
they are sufficiently 


ever, it is a 


ordinary possibilities in this country. 
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A Bachelor Girl. 


Og, you bachelor men! 
You again and again 


Put our little maid-hearts in a whirl; 
But, with all you may do 
And for all you may sue 


You've no chance with the bachelor girl 
I’m a bachelor girl 
With my fore-locks in curl 

You may woo and may sue as you may, 
I’m contented to tarry 
Before I shail marry, 

For a bachelor girl will I stay 
But you need not despair, 

As a girl I am there; 

So my angel-wings now I'll unfurl 
Will this suit you and me’? 

I'm a Vassar A. B 

That’s why I'm a bachelor girl. 

GEORGE BIRDSEYt 





HIS QUALIFICATIONS. 


**T always like to see you play golf, old man.” 
*Do you? Why?” 
‘** You’ve such a splendid command of language.’ 


The Vital Question. 


A New YORK woman, little accustomed to traveling 
and nervous rather than otherwise, found herself on the 
empire-state express the other morning, bound for Buf- 
falo. The train had hardly passed Tarrytown when 
the old lady asked the brakeman if there was any fear 
of an accident. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” he replied. ‘“ Plenty of fear, but no 
danger.” 

“Why?” asked the anxious woman. 

“ Because every wheel has a brake,” was the reply. 

“ But, sir,” she returned fearfully, 
sho. get wrong with the brake?” 

“ Well, then the engine could be reversed, or a press- 
ure could be put on strong enough to keep the cars from 
slipping.” 

“But, brakeman,” she replied with deep anxiety, 
“ suppose even that should give way, what would become 
of us all then?” 

“ Well,” replied the brakeman slowly, as if weighing 
a momentous question with all the care it deserved, 
“that, ma’am, would depexd on the kind o’ life you'd 
been leading.” 


Not One of Job’s Trials. 


AN English contemporary tells a good story of an 
old country minister in Scotland who was recently made 
the recipient of a cask of treble stout. He was a 
temperate, spare-living man unaccustomed to luxuries, 
and he liked the stout. His wife, with true Scottish 
foresight, proposed to keep the liquor for high occasions 
of company. So it was agreed. But the memory of the 
seductive stout proved too strong for him, and he said 
to his wife the following evening: “I think we'll just 
have another glass o’ the stout.” The maid who went 
to draw it, inexperienced in these things, left the tap 
open and the cask ran dry. On the third night, in face 
of renewed vows to keep the stout for company,. the 
minister craved another glass. His wife was forced to 
break the dreadful news. She was little prepared for her 
husband’s terrible rage, and ventured to recall to his 
mind the example of Job in calamity. “ Dash Job,” 
said the erstwhile mild minister; “ Job never had a cask 
o’ stout like that!” 


’ 


suppose something 


A New Application. 


A LITTLE girl attended a distribution of prizes given 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


LL 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


SIDE OF LIFE. 


She had won a book as a reward for writing the best 


essay on the subject given, and, with the other successful 
children, was undergoing a viva voce examination 

*“ Well, my dear,” said the gentleman who had given 
away the prizes, “ can you tell me why it is cruel to dock 
horses’ tails and trim dogs’ ears?” 


answered the little girl, “ what God has 


Because, 


joined together let no man put asunder.” 


He Preferred the Dead Man. 


a hard though pat illustration in an incident recorded 
by the Atlanta Constitution which happened in one of the 

wlice courts of that city the other evening A negro 
lad crept into the station at a late hour and timidly 
| 


f leep 


asked for a place to s 

*“ Where are you from?” the station sergeant asked 
the boy 

*Tundill,” was the reply, which meant Irondale, near 
Birmingham. 

= here are vou going?” 

Ter git wurk enny whar I kin.” 

‘What is your name?” 

‘Jack Mustard.” 

‘Hot Stuff.” 

‘ Yissah.” 

‘Will you leave the town in the morning as soon as 
you are turned out?” 

* Yissah.” 

That ended the usual list of interrogations and then 
the sergeant said: 

“ Boy, there are only two beds where you can sleep. 
In one there is a dead man and in the other a man with 
the small-pox. Which will you take? 

The boy studied a long while, all present waiting to 
hear what his choice would be. 

“An’ Ise *bleeged ter bunk wid one or de udder?” 
the boy asked with a slight tremor in his voice. 

‘You will have to make a choice,” was the reply. 

* Den,” he exclaimed, “ gib me de dead man. 


4 Brave Man’s Deed. 


Bingo—" We had a terrible scare around at my house 
the other night.” 

Kingley—" You don't say. What was it?” 

Bingo—* Well, my wife woke me up in the middle of 
the night and said, ‘John, there’s some one walking 
around down cellar.’ I listened and sure enough there 
was a sound just like a quick succession of footsteps. I 
can tell you, old man, it made my flesh creep.” 

Kingley—* I can imagine so. But of course you didn't 
let your wife know.” 

Bingo—* Oh, no. I tried to reassure her. I laughed 
it off—said she was dreaming; but pretty soon, thump, 
thump, thump, came that noise.” 

Kingley—" Was it a burglar?” 

Bingo—" Say, you might guess all day and you 
wouldn’t hit it, so I'll tell you. It seems that we had 
tomatoes for dinner and the can was left down cellar. 
Well, sir, our cat was prowling around down there, and 
of course she stuck her nose in that can. Then she 
found she couldn’t get it out, so she went bumping 
around.” 

Kingley—* Well, that was singular. And you found 
her there when you went down, did you?” 

Bingo—* Oh, yes. But I can tell you, old fellow, we 
didn’t sleep much the rest of that night.” 

Kingley—"* Why, I should have thought, after you had 
found out what it was, you wouldn’t have had any 
trouble.” 

Bingo— True. But I didn’t go down there until 
next morning.” 
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HE CAN SPIN NOW. 

‘* Deer son— Yore letter receeved askin’ fer money ter 
buy a wheel, so’s yew cud take a spin every day. Ez money 
iz skeerce mother sends yew her old one, 

** Frum yore father.” 





OBEYING ORDERS. 
Mistress—‘* Why, Bridget ! what are you doing ?”’ 
BripgeT—“‘ Didn’t yez tell me t’ pull th’ shades down, mum ?” 


Jokes from the School-room. 


A RICHER vein of unconscious humor can nowhere be 
found than that contained in the examination papers 
from the lower grades of public schools. The struggles 
of young and budding intellects to master the problems 
set before them in these question papers often reveal 
themselves in answers which are as ludicrous as they 
are far away from the truth. An English writer has 
been at the pains to collect a large number of “ school 
jokes’ for publication in Longman’s Magazine. A few 
choice specimens from the collection are herewith given: 

“The blood in the body is taken by means of tubs 
to the heart and there detained.” 

* All alkalies have a soupy feeling.” 

*A volcano is a burning mountain that has a cre- 
itor and throws out melted rooks.” 

“The soul has two sides, a dark and a white, and it 
hides the white side.” 

“ Pig-iron is what they make the nose rings for pigs 
of.” 

“ Bristol boards are schools where very poor chil- 
dren go.” 

“People who keep pawnbrokers’ shops are said to 
be in the lumber trade.” 

‘Shoddy is a kind of drink much used in Ireland.” 

Insulators are: 1. “ Islanders.”’ 2. “ Machines used 
to freeze cream and other liquids to make ice.” 3. 
‘People who insult other people.” 

A buffer is: “A thing that buffs.” 2. “A hard 
blow.” 3. “A wild animal.” “A kind of ox used 
to plough the fields in some countries.” 

*Lampblack is the man who sees to the lamps.” 

* Tlow does 0 differ from the 9 other digits?” 

“© differs in not having a tail.” 

‘A schoolboard is a board put to say what things 
are to be done in the school.” 

*A watershed is a shed for keeping water in.” 

“ How did William I. put down the rebellions of the 
English?” 

* He put them down in Domesday Book.” 


Seeing and Hearing One’s Self. 


SINCE modern inventive genius has made it possible 
for every one to realize the devout wish expressed in the 


‘ 


famous lines of Burns and “ see oursels as ithers see us,” 
and also to hear our own voices brought back to us from 
the metallic cylinder, it may be expected that civilized 
man at least will become better acquainted with himself 
than ever before. But it will take a great amount of ex- 
perience and perhaps several generations of familiarity 
with these new devices to overcome the feeling of sur- 
prise and bewilderment which these self-revelations gen- 
erally make. This is the opinion expressed by an ama- 
teur philosopher in the New Orleans Times-Democrat, 
and most people will coincide with him. Said he: 

‘I supposed that I was perfectly familiar with my 
own voice and thought, privately, that it was rather 
agreeable. I had been told so plenty of times by other 
people, and never knew that they were only ‘ jollying’ 
me until I made a phonographie ‘ record’ and set it grind- 
ing. At the first word I jumped back in dismay and 
nearly pulled my ears off in the listening tubes. ‘ Merci- 
ful heavens!’ I said to myself, ‘Is it possible I talk like 
that?’ I thought there must be something the matter 
with the cylinder and called in a friend to hear it. He 
grinned with delight. * That's one of the most natural 
records I ever heard in my life,’ he declared, heartily, and 
I yearned for his gore. But, as I just remarked, every- 
body who tries the experiment has the same experience. 
The voice is always absolutely unfamiliar and positively 
unpleasant. Yet there is a certain something about it 
that differentiates it from any other voice you ever heard 
in your life—something indescribable, that gives you a 
little secret thrill clear down to the soles of your feet. 
It is the voice of the mysterious body which you inhabit 
and don’t know. 

* Without exception, everybody I have ever spoken to 
on the subject has admitted to me that he was pleased by 
the appearance of his double. So there’s a hard meta- 
physical nut to crack—why is it that we generally look 
better and talk worse than we had supposed? The one 
exception to which I referred involves a curious bit of 
a story. I went one evening with a friend from the 
North to see a vitascope show, and among the pict- 
ures exhibited was an excellent view of an afternoon 
crowd on Clark Street, Chicago. The people came 
streaming directly toward us, growing very large as they 
approached the foreground, and the faces were as plain as 
day. All of a sudden my friend grabbed me by the arm: 
‘Who is that man?’ he gasped in a whisper; ‘look 
quick—that man in that silk hat!’ The figure was 
near the edge of the canvas and recognizable. * Why. 
by Jove! that’s you,’ 1 replied. ‘Good God!’ said he.” 
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“Comin’ thro’ the Rye” 


Good things will sell and the 
best has the best custom 


The best stimulant comes through 
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Baltimore 
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Age 


T Purity 
Flavor 
. is the most per- 
RA ER fect whiskey sold. 
AHD 0 


Always Uniform 
« Unique 
« Inimitable 


Sold at all First-class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








SAFE SURE PERMANENT. 








WE TEACH 


Wherever 
the Malis Reach. 


We are teaching mechanics 

the theory of their work. 
Helping misplaced pores 
to change their work, n- > 
abling young people tosup- 
port themselves while learning a profession. 
250,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
Chemistry, Ornamental Design, Stenography, Book- 
keeping, ete. Write for circular, and mention 
subject in which interested. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000 
Box 1155, Seranton, Pa. 
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CORSIQUE positively sis 


t all hollow 
and scrawny saan, devel- 
ops and adds perfect shape 
to the whole form wherever 
} deficient. Guaranteed to 


DEVELOP ANY BUST 


or Money Refunded, 
Ceorsique positively 
enlurges buat. !t isthe 
Original French Form 
and Bust Develeper 
and NEVER FAILS. 
Send 4c stampfor book- 
let showing a perfectly 
developed form, with 














and winter gowns.” 


Braided Wire 


BUSTLES AND FORMS 


improve the figure— are comfortable 
and can't be detected. 
SOLD IN ALL STORES. 
Always ask for “Braided Wire.” If 
Wek, you don’t find them, we will send, post- 


paid, on receipt of price. Write r 
a our Booklet, * Hidden Helps.” Jo 


The Weston & Wells Mfg. Co. 


1100 Noble Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dustte 
Ps _ “If a woman has not a good 
| figure she must make one, if she 
— wishes to appear well in her fall 
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ful! instructions how to be- 
come beautiful. Write to-day 
MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., 

Dept. D&S. ese Ave. & 6848t.. OHICAGO, ILL. 
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“GRAND PRIX” 
Paris Exposition 
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West 23d St. 
New York: 186 At 
604 Fulton 8t, 
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Philadelphia; 924 Chestnu 
Chicago? 74 Btate St. 











BELGIAN HARES. 


$5.00 to $250.00 each. 


CANAJOHARIE RABBITRY, 


Wm. Clark Arkell, Secy., 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Ye 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Intelligent people read Lesiiz’s WErEKLy both for in- 
struction and amusement, Such will surely appreciate 


“SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


which is a high-class weekly periodical that has made 
many great men out of our intelligent youth It is the 
great popular educator on such subjects as: 


Mechanics, Engineering, Physics, 

Magic Arts, Electricity, The mav 

Astrovomy. Natural Histor 7 a8 

Miscellaneous Scientific Su jane 

The publishers of the Scientific American, in order to 

introduce the publication to the re ular readers of 
this paper, have deciied to offer a trial subscription 
of 3 months (13 issues) for the smal! sum of 50 cents 
(stamps or currency), ora subscription of 14 months 
(6 issues) for Three Dollars, the regular price for 
on, one year's subscription. Sample copy free. 

t the reduced rate, your subscription must be 
esnt. rect to the publishers not later than’ December 15, 
190), and mention this paper. 

MUNN & COMPANY, Pubtichere, 

861 Broadway, New York City. 
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Burlington 
Houte | 


Comfortable 
and Inexpensive 
Excursions to 
California. 


r parties leave every Wednesday from both 
hicago and St. Louis, ceners in Bt Denver. 
n world 
over the Rio Grande railroads. A few hours’ 
stop to see Salt e City, and o via Ogden 
to the coast. A special agent is in charge of 
each party, and the tourist sleeping cars are 
comfortable and rd uisitely clean. Ask your 
ticket agent for full particulars and send 
6cents in postage for our beautifully illus 
trated 72-page book on California. 


P.S. EUSTIS, Gen. Pass. Agt. C.B.&Q.R.R., CHICAGO. 


PILES! PILES! 


Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind and Itch 
ing Piles. It absorbs the tumors, acts as a poultice, gives 
instant relief. Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment is pre 

red for Piles, and nothing else. Every box is guaranteed, 

we aA ss ir 3b, mail, for 3c. and $1.00 per box. 
Ms’ M ©oO.; Proprietors, Cleveland. 


hen past the grandest scenery 








The NOXALL is the 
ee simplest, durablest 
Hatcher on the market; 
be sure and get our 
prices. Six cents for 20th 
century catalogue, circu- 
lars Free. 

NOXALL INCUBATOR CO. 
Quincy, ILL., Box 18. 


EVERY WOMAN 


is interested and should know 
about the wonderful 


Whirling 


Marvel spray 
Douche 
















If your druggist cannot 
supply the MARVE 

accept no other, but ne us for 
Illustrated Book, sent free — 
sealed. It gives price by mail, 
particulars and directions invalu- 
able to ladies. Endorsed by Physicians, 


MARVEL CO., Room A, Times Building, N.Y. 


GOLD SEAL} 


** Special Dry ’’ ‘*Brut’’ 


Champagne 
AMERICA’S BEST 
Gold Seal can be placed 


on the table of the most 
fastidious connoisseur 
without fear of criticism or 
comparison with any tor- 
eign champagne. 

Then why pay twice as 
much for foreign labels? 
Buy a case of Gold Seal for 
Thanksgiving. Ask for it 
at your club and cafe. It is 
for sale everywhere 


Write us for FREE book illustra 

the process 1 
URBANA WINE co., 

Urbana, N. Y., Sole Makers. 
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$250.00 A MONTH 


AND EXPENSES MADE. 
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Special Dry. 
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BY THE 


U. S. GOVT, 


MAKES ITS 
OWN GAS. 


They Pay for Themselves 


Gives 90 to 100 Can- 
dle-power light at a 
cost of only 


1 CENT 
FOR 


10 HOURS. 


No danger, no risk, no 
trouble, nosmell. The 
Magic Lamp is made a 
standard by fire Insur- 
ance Underwriters. 
MADE IN ALL STYLES AND 
PRICES. 
AGENTS make @250and up- 
ward a month 
selling these Lamps. They 
sell on sight to stores and 
families. Over One Million 
iow In Use in U.S. an 
Canada. Write to-day for 
territory and sample lamp. 


THE MACIC LICHT CO., 
Gestery, 9to15 River t St., CHICAGO, ILLS., WU. S. A. 
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Faster than Ever 
to California 














CHICAGO 
|_| & NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves 

Chicago 6.30 p. m. daily via Chicago- 
Union Pacific & North-Western Line, ar- 
rives San Francisco 5.15 afternoon of third 
day and Los Angeles 7.45 next morning. 
No change of cars; all meals in Dining 
Cars. Buffet Library Cars with barber. 
The best of everything. 
Express leaves 10.30 p. m. daily 


The Pacific 


Tourist 
Sleepers daily to California and Oregon. 
excursions 


Personally conducted every 


week. Send 4 cents postage for ‘* Cali- 


fornia Illustrated ”’ to 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philade!phia| 507 Smithf' ld St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston| 234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffaio|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., + Chicago| 2KingSt.,East, Toronto,Ont. 


DEAFNESS {35's TMILWAUKEE, 
You Needn’t Care a Button 


if you’ve a Bachelor's But- 
ton, with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasteners, 
whether you lose a suspen- 
der button or not. S.ip it 
on; push down the lever; it 
holds like grim death. By 











C 
Wise. 





mail, 10 cts. Catalogue of 

novelties made with Wash- 

burne fasteners, iree on 
request 





AMERICAN RING CO., Box 85, hetsceedatattad Conn. 

















cigar. 
on application. 





Write us for Sample Box of 12, $1.00; Box af 100, $7.50. 


RECEIVED THE GOLD MEDAL 


Paris Ex — 1900, for purity of tobacco and excellence of make. 
you smoke them, you will buy them again. 


JACOB STAHL, JR . & Co., Makers, 168th St. and 8d Ave., New York City. 


| Prerce Vapor Launcnes 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed 
No Fire. No Government In- 
spection. Send for Catalogue. 
Pierte Engine Co, Box 19, Racine Jet. Wis. 


VERY CIGAR. 
ARROW ON E Sade Mark. 


A fragrant, h igh- grade 
Further information furnished dealers 
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Pare Washo) 


Direct from 
Distiller to 
Consume 










press Paid 


Saves Middiemen’ 8 \ : 
Profits. Prevents 

Adulteration, 

OR thirty. 


three years we 
have istilled |. ————————_ 
the best whiskey 
made and sold it 
direct to con. 
sumers. 

We have thonus- 
ands of custom- 
ers in every state 
and want more; 
we therefore 
make the fol. 
lowing 


Proposition: 
We will send 
you four full 
quart bottles of 
Hayner’s Seven 
Year O!d Double 
Copper Distilled 
Rye for $3.20, Express Prepaid. We ship 
in plain packages—no marks to indicate 
contents. When you get it and test it, 
if it isn’t satisfactory return it at our 
expense, and we will return your $3.20. 
Such whiskey cannot be purchased else- 
where for less than $5.00. 
Rererences:—Third Nat'l] Bank, Dayton, 
State Nat’l Bank, St. Louis, or any 
of the Express Companies. 


WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS, 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 
226-232 West Fifth St., DAYTON, OHIO. 
305-307 S. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. 8. Ordere tor Aris, Col,, Oal., Idaho, Mont., 
Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., must 


be for 20 qts., by eslaha poate 
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guarantee abovefirm will do do as it agrees.— 


Big F our 


The 
‘Buffalo 
Route’ 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest 
equipped train service at frequent in- 
4, tervals to Buffalo from South & West, 
M. E. Ingalls, President. 
% Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 

W. P. Deppe, A. G. P. A. 
Cincinnati. 
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THE CRITERION. 


The Leading, Most Progressive, and Up-To- 
Date Magazine in the Field, 
Its pages are filled by a brilliant corps+of 





| writers and artists, with 


Auth:ritative, Independent Criticisms, High-class 
Fiction, Beal Poetry. Strong. Clever ‘* Special * 
Articles, and Strikizg Original Illustratiozs. 

THE CRITERION keeps its readers posted 
on the best Literature, Drama, Music and Art 
of the day. 

Its unique treatment of the various depart- 
ments and progressive methods have given it a 
remarkable prestige in the reading world and 
made it a necessity in every intelligent home. 

TEERE IS NO OTHER MAGAZINE LIKE IT. 


The BEST $1 00 meatier - eat for man or woman 
j riend. 


Send us $1.00, with names and addresses plainly written 
your own and friend's), and we will mail a beautiful 
card, specially prepare | for the purpose, with THE CRI- 
PERION and your compliments, so as to reach the friend 
designated on or just before Christmas Day. Twelve 
visits of this bril liant magazine will be so many happy 
reminders of your Christmas offering. We advise early 
orders 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM FRIENDLY COMMENTS; 

I think your periodical of It is a journal that truly 
more interest and better fills a “long-felt’ want 
edited, by far, than most among club women .— 
which | see.—From a sub- President of Prominent 
scriber Woman's Club. 

The Criterion has in its 
pages more original Ameri- 
can literature than any oth- 
er publication I know of. — 
New York Journalist 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE, with full details of liberal, 
tempting offers to Subscribers and Agents. Address 


The Criterion Publication Co., 
41 East 2ist Street, New York City. 


Bright, piquant and pow- 
erful ac« orbing to the sub- 
jects ‘under discussion 

Portiand ( Me.) Transcript. 





Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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THE ATTRACTIVE CORN PALACE AT MITCHELL, 8. D 


SIGNALIZING THE KING CROP OF THAT SECTION 


BEAUTIFUI 


AND INTRICATE COLOR EFFECTS WERE PRODUCED BY THE USE OF CORN AND VARIOUS GRAIN FIBRES 


The Palace of King Corn. 
\ BEAUTIFUL FEATURE OF A SoutTH Dakota HARVEST 
FESTIVAL 


For a number of years this thriving Western State has en 
Nature has 


alternately smiled upon us with sunshine and rain in proper 


joyed a period of great activity and prosperity 


the business man and ati aave enjoyed better times than for 
any previous four years in the history of the State 

lo advertise to the world the happy conditions surrounding 
the South Dakotan, and to convince the skeptic and the unin 
formed that no fairer State is confir<d within the borders of 
the Union for the rapid and material advancement of the 
farmer and the man with limited means, the enterprising citizens 
of Mitchell, a city of 4,000 population, undertook to carry onan 


enterprise that would stagger many a town 





of much larger proportions. This enter 











prise was one of a very appropriate nat 
ure, known as the carnival of King Corn 
The carnival, or harvest festival, was held 
in a building that for beauty could bardly 
be excelled in the universe by any building 
of a temporary nature. The exterior was 
decorated in a maze of intricate figures 
with all the differently-colored corn, mak 
ing a building resplendently gorgeous with 
the harmonious blending of colors and beau 
tiful ornamentation. 

The interior of the building was arranged 
in two sections, the lower floor being de 
voted to the auditorium, in which concerts 
were given by Phinney’s United States 
Band, of Chicago, and to the displays of 
various counties of the State in which agri- 
cultural yields bad been especially prolific. 
The upper floor of the buiiding was given 
over to the art displays. The various 
booths were all arranged in a strikingly 
attractive and artistic manner, all decora 
tions being made from corn, corn-busks, 














and other products of the field. The ef 





TURKISH FAN EXHIBIT MADE OF CORN AND PAMPAS GRASS. 


quantities and at proper times, and a rich land has yielded 
crops of luxuriant abundance. Wheat has been raised in vast 
quantities and sold at good prices ; sheep have doubled in price ; 
cattle have been raised and turned off at very high figures ; wool 
has been sold at correspondingly top-votch prices, and as a con 
sequence the farmer has waxed exceedingly prosperous, an’ 


























fect of the various colored grains and 
grasses, as made up into articles of utility 
and art, were exceedingly fine and reflected 
the industry and genuine artistic talent of the ladies of the city, 
whose handiwork assisted materially in making the carnival 
the great financial success that it was. 


The great agricultural resources and wealth of the State 


were brought it in great prominence, even in these times of 
busy activity throughout the extire country, and much good 
will result to the State from the exposition 


W. J. HEALEY 


Pith and Point. 


Tne latest monthly bulletin giving a summary of the com 


merce of the island of Cuba shows that thi fourths of the 
island’s trade is with the United States. With a few more 

urs of improved industrial and policical conditions under our 
guidance this country will doubtless have the remaining frac 


tion of Cuba’s trade. It is inevitable 


\ whole library of meaning lies in the fact that General 
Tacob S. Coxey, of hobo-army fame, is now roaming about the 
untry trying to find unemployed men to belp run bis million 


dollar steel plant at Mount Vernon, O \ dose of prosperity 


has had a marvelous effect upon Mr. Coxey and his ideas 


It is significant as well as encouraging that one of the first 
acts of the civil-government commission in the Philippines was 


to app opriate = 1.000 000 


r the construction and improvement 


of roads and bridges. Good roads are everywhere an index o 


true civilization, a fact which many parts of our own country 


need to realize nore than they have done. 


Looks into New Books. 


Ir there is one thing more likely than another to keep pace with 
rrowth of trusts it is the volume of literature dealing with the sub- 


ject Books enough on various phases of the trust problem have 
i.ready appeared to make a respectable library, and the stream: hag 

ly well begun to flow. But the problem itself is so large and vital 
and the interests involved in its settlement so many and important 
that the public generally yet has a ready and eager ear to give to any 
thinker or writer who has light to throw on the question, or any sug- 
gestions of value to offer as to how, when, or by whom the evils of 
monopoly nay be met and overcome A work merting just these re- 
quirements has been issued recentiy by the Baker & Taylor Com 
pany, of New York, under the title of “The Trusts The writer is 
William Miller Collier f the New York State Civil-service Commis- 
sion. In this volume Mr. Collier essays to tell what we can do with 
trusts aud what they cav do forus. His treatment of these questions 
is both practical and truly philosophic His argument proceeds 
throughout on thoroughly rational and conservative grounds. the out- 
come, evidently, of long and painstaking study and investigation. No 
work on trusts which we have seen is more comprehensive, judicious, 
and satisfactory 


4 work of real value to the student of sociology and, in fact, to all 
History of 


published by the Pra 


vho are interested in the gencral uplift of humanity, is the 
the Prudential Insurance Company of Amcrica 
dential Press at Newark, N. J. The volume was prepared by Mr. Fred 
erick L. Hoffman, the statistician of the Prudential Insurance Company 
specially for the Paris Exposition as a part of an exhibit of charts, dia 
grams, and statistics illastrative of industrial insurance in America. The 
volume gives the Listory of the Prudential Company of Newark, the 
first largest, and most successful organization of the kind in this coun 
try. covering the period 1875-1%0 It shows how this busimess Las grown 
from its small beginning twenty-five years ago to its present vast propor 
tions, aud how steadiiy it has secured the favor aud patrovage of the 
masses, by whom it is regarded with a respect and confiaence that cannot 
be shaken. It will be a revelation to many to learn, through tue facts and 
figures published here, something of the actual gool accomplished by 
means of th.a comp ny 4mo :g wage-earners in promoting kabite of thrft 
und ecouomy aud aduing strength to life and character The volume is 
prefaced with an excelleut portrait of Mr. Joku F. Dryden, the able pres 
jent of the l’rudential Company from the beginning. znd to whose en 
irgy, sagacity, aud eminent business ability the organization 1s chiefly 
indebted for its success 


A Gold Ingot Worth $154,675. 


WHAT is believed to have been the largest ingot uf gold that 
was ever shipped across the continent came to the United States 
assay office at New York the other day, and was at once melted 
into coinage for double eagles. It was consigned by the Cari 
boo Hydraulic Mining Company, of Bullion, Bk. C., and repre- 
sented the clean-up of the second run, completed on October Ist. 
This ingot weighed 9,040 troy ounces, or 753 pounds and four 
ounces, and the value of this great ingot was $154,765. It was 
the product of sixty-eight days’ washing, and 2,750 minet’s 
inches of water were used. Had the consigners not been de- 
layed twenty-four days, awaiting the arrival of explosives, it is 
estimated that the ingot would bave been of a size to make it 
worth $210,000 
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PICTURE AND FRAME MADE FROM CORN-HUSKS, CORN, MILLET, 


ETC., ONE OF MANY SIMILAR ART EXHIBITS IN THE 
CORN PALACE, 








4 BRITISH COLUMRIA GOLD INGOT, WORTH MORE THAN $150,000. sent To NEW YORK FoR COINAGE 
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Worry and hard work make “build- 
ing up” wise and necessary. 
Ghen, beware of drugs ! 


HOW IT IMPRESSES HIM 
**Do you know what all these explanations 
and edicts from China make me think ?” asked 
Perkasie of Gazzam 
** What do they make you think ?” 






“i PISO’ S CuUne FOR 


LH 
a Best Cough ak tease 
Ve) intime. Sold by dru 


“a CONSUMPTION 



















‘They make me think that Genera] Chin 


Chin is in command over there.”—Judye 


EVANS’ 
ALE ana 
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The American 
Automobile 






Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup is sure to cure in 
cipient consumption. This remarkable remedy will 


stop the wastitg away of the patient, and ip shor 


time effect a cure 


THIS IS THE COAL 
THAT MAKES THE STEAM 
THAT TURNS THE WHEELS: 


THAT PULL THE TRAIN 
ONTHE = 


Lackawanna 
Hailroad 


STOUT 


are strengthening drinks. 
will make you strong and keep 

you so. No sediment in Evans’; DR 
bottled at the brewery. fem, ¥ 


ANY DEALER ANYWHER/ 





Every piano bought of Sohmer & Co. will be fonud 
sirictly as represented. and warranted 


They 


A ea ed 


Sirecert's Angostura Bittere build up the sys 
tulize the blood, aud preveut cisease 


No menn is complete without Cook's Imperial Extra 
Dry (Champagne on it. If not on ask for it 













\iasta con 
tors 


ocol or 
aaelen last. Dex 
puzzled Specialists 


PARALYSIS : 








nazed at recovery of patients thought incurable by A:divice toe Mothers : Mes. Winsiow's Sourn 
DR. CHASE'S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. ix Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ut your case e and proof of cures 


DR. CHASE, 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LA ANCHAM Portland Place, Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hote! 
with Americans. Every modern improvement 


MORI HINE ‘: PLOT. PAINLESS ee ee ee eee 
R 


HOME CURE KNOWN, I houawage Mit Ye You : Thanksgiving 
Worn Out? ; Time in 
California 


Is a season of outdoor diver 


sions and delicious weather 


ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 


babs 5 224N = St..Philade phia, Pa 


BeEFoRE meals, it 
promotes digestion 


\rondack Water 











gives appetite; with meals. it 
daily. it gives bealth; Saratoga 
Sold everywhere 


Is the leading publication of i's vi ind t) Amer- 
ica. Itisa tng ass iustrated montiily 
is a record and :eview of motor locomotion 
throughout the world. 


LAUDANDY, and 
all DRU G H A B- 
ITS 











15 cents per copy; $1.50 per year. 
Foreign subscriptions, $2.00. 


AMERICAN NEWS CO 


its branches. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
141 West 24th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
Sa ahaa aba bapabhabaaaAbahaas 


Sold by the and al 
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100 os:032.35c 


ZS rie) . 
One may pi k oranges, bathe name and address, late stvle Order le ay! received \ Ws WK & iF 
(MARIANI WINE) in the sea, visit ostrich farms ti itainabte Use he ren tie the Ne tice ~ i eit in, Nee ry) (OILS <¢ wae os 
° ducements vi FR ia df a 
picnic among the giant red- sot Fa hrou gh in 
WORLD FAMOUS TONIC. wanda, of ait te the chaile t SCHUSTER PTG, GENG. ©0, "Dept 7, St.Louis, Mo Palace sleePl! aa nel Ge 


of tropical palms. 


DINING CAR SERVICE WITHOUT F 
POPULAR PRICES. 


information 429 Broadweyn New York 
p {03 Adams St, Chi ag 
ates 26 Exchange P 0 


B.0.CALDWELL, 
TRAFFIC MANAGER. 


Mariani Wine is a tonic prepared upon truly sci- 
entific principles. It is safe and beneficial as well as 
agreeable. 

Mariani Wine has more than 8,000 written indorse- 
ments from leading physicians in all parts of the 
world 

Mariani Wine gives power to the brain, strength 
and elasticity to the muscles, and richness to the 

blood = It isa promoter of good health and longev 
ity. Makes the old young; keeps the young strong. 

Mariani Wine is specially recommended for Gen- 
eral Debility, Overwork, Weakness from whatever 
causes, Profound Depressi: nand Exhaustion, Throat 
and Lung Diseases. La Grippe, Consumption, and 
Malaria. It is a diff’sible tonic for the entire sys- 
tem 

Mariani Wine is invaluable for overworked men 
delicate women and sickly children. It stimulates, 


ONE GIRL’S 
The 


: REGRET. 
One may play golf, tennis, itl 
or polo, go coaching, climb ”" 

mountains, or loiter in 


the genial sunshine. 

The California Limited runs 
daily, Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, 

via Santa Fe Route. 


For illustrated pamphlets, address 














soon be 


MADGE — ** 
| over.” 


golf season 


Then we'll have to 
Judge 


Marjorie—** Oh, psbaw! 


go to church again on Sundays ” 
A COMMON ILLNESS 
MorHeR—‘ Well, if you think you are too 
sick to go to school I shall have to put you to 
bed and call the doctor.” 






See 


General Passenger Office 


we. ae tae to a ae ae ae ae ee ae ae ae oe ie 


at te at a a ee Oe be. be be. be be hee eae 


strengthens and sustains the system, and braces 
I. combats Malaria and La Grippe 





; : : ‘ S ‘* Well, mamma, I fink I’m too sick to 
am, The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R'y, ty 7 oa. , ¥3 eh ick t 
rorke . CHICAGO “ go to school, but I don’t fink I'll be sick enough 
Pe aw Ue ae te a’ ta a tae tae ae td to be put to bed till about bed-time.”—J/udge. 
; body and brain. — : 
a May be used effectively in form of a hot grog. . 


PATENTS GUARANTEED 


Beware of imitations *Ehave been using CASCARETS for 
Insomnia, with which I have been afflicted for 
over twenty ycars, and I can say that Cuscarets 
have ziven mc more relief than any other reme- 
dy I have ever tricd. Ishall certainly recom- 
mend them to my friends as being a!l they are 
represented.” THos. GILLARD, Elgin, DL 


Sold by all druggists 





THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 


TISING MEDIUM IS Our fee returned if we fail. Any one sending sketch and description of 


any invention will promptly receive our opinion free concerning the pateut- 
ability of same. ‘‘How to obtain a patent” sent upon request. Patents 
secured through'us advertised for sale at our expense. 

Patents taken out through us receive special notice, without charge, in 
Tue Patent Recorp, an illustrated and widely circulated journal, consulted 
by Manufacturers and Investors. 

Send for sample copy FREE. Address, 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
(Patent Attorneys,) 
Evans (Building, © WASHINGTON, D. CG. 


(rer, Sra ar Sarre aro oe a eae UG a ee 
A $3.00 


Directory of the United States 


ror TWO DOLLARS. 


Devised and Arranged to Insure Compactness Distance in Miles to 
Easy access to any City or Town inthe | NEw YorK, PHILADEL!I Ha and Boston 


United States of 1,000 popula- Fre je 
Containing tion and over. possible 
H 
10,000 NAMES oF THE MOST pee expats COMPANIES 
SUBSTANTIAL DRY GOODS THE EXPRESS RATES | 
HOUSES. ’ 
y 5,000 LAWYERS OF NOTE. wet ber OF NEXT 
Oe = THE ESTIMATED POPULATION 
7 AND INDUSTRIES PREDOM- 
F 10,000 a HOTELS. INATING IN THAT SECTION 
5,000 : OR COMMUNITY 
2,000 MILLINERS. All of which re quire tittl o comment on the part 
H 2,000 HARDWARE HOUSES. 
2,000 CLOTHING HOUSES. 
All se:ected from the most substant‘a: to be bad 
in their respective communities, 








LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 
For Rates Address 
WILLIAM L. MILLER, Adv. Manager, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





THE “SOHMEK” HEADS THE | 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. | 


SGHMER 
PIANOS 


Only Sa'esroom 
in Greater Ncw 
York. 


Palatable, 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, 


+» CURE CONSTIPATION. ..., 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 316 


NO-TO-BAC Sod oo SU a EE 


Pleasant. Potent, Taste Good. Do 


or Gripe, 1c, 25c, 0e 








Sohmer Building, 
Sth AVoo, cor. DId =t 
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COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1oSeentee ake | 
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6 ALAS 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 


Permanently Cured, You can he treated at hame under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any nart of the hody, Hair or Fvehrowe falling out write 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 
374 Masonic Temple. Chicago. Ill.. for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100. pageBook Free 


LY 


of the union rs 
PART ITI, consi ts of a classified | 
Manufacturing. Wholesale and Jotbin 
qu:atly very useful to Buyer: all 
Want goods but do not know where to 


















ECZEMA for BLOOD and SKIN. Cures Eezema and all Skin 


Discasen. At druggistsor sent by express prepaid. | quimengeatepengel 





CURE 8 oz. $), 1602. $1.50. Eczema Cure Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


office. Send Cheque or 


New York. 


The most complete work ever published, and should be in every 


eae LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 
256 sa) A oa) Sa a a 


w" One co. ba NY. 


LIN) Lat CUFFS 


F\\ ane THE weeT 
BUY THEM. 





110 Fifth Avenue, 


NEVE HEC NC 
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vidness bet wee 


them was rapidly disappearing 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md, 


PP eeoeoosvecooooseseseoosos 


fee GREAT 


i WESTERN 
Champagne 


received the 


Only 
Gold Medal 


awarded to any 






American Champagne 
at the Paris Exposi- 


tion of 1900. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
$ Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers, 
POSSE 9OS 00900050 000008 
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; 
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Pens claimed to be suitable for 
correspondence are made by all pen- 
makers, but there is a great difference 
in the smoothness of the points, the 
easy action, and, especially, the dura- | 
bility. 

** Spencerian” cost a little more | 
than the common brands, but they 
last longer and give better satisfaction, 

Samples sent on receipt of return 
postage. 











Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, N. Y. 


To be ‘‘fixed for life ”’ Much 
more so to be There is no 
temporal way for the latter better than life in- 
surance. Consult the 


is desirable. 
** fixed for death.”’ 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
BES ae 3 5 Chestnut St., Philada. 





New York Central’s Grand Central Station, 


rary 
Constable KC. 


Blankets. 


French and Californian Blankets, 
Eiderdown and Wool Spreads. 


Comfortables, Down 


Cushions. 


Flannels. 


American, 


Sateen 


French, and Scotch 
Flannels. 
E mbroidered Flannels. 


Shirt Waist Patterns. 


Broadovay K 19th dt. 


NEW YORK. 


Embroidered 
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The Improved 






GARTER 


is an Essential of the 


BOSTON | 















Well-Dressed Man. | 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE ‘ 
y, CUSHION 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 
Sold Everywhere 


— ~ Pair, Silk Se, Cotton 25c. 


ailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, 


a 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Ne pay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 

a Dont. - -. mammmaned Ohio. 








AGENTS WANTED TOSELL THE 
s DGAS LAM A wonder- 
ful invention, one-sixth the expense of kero- 
sene, or six times the light. Perfectly safe. 
Fourteen wifferent styles. Retail from #4 up. 
All brass. Countr: people can now have light 
brighter than electricity and cheaper than 
kerosene. Can furnish thousands of testi- 
monials from people using them for months. 
Agents coining a Pl for 
clusive territory. = : 

AMP CO. 118- ie Michigan 

= Street, Chicago, i 





COLORADO, UTAH, 





ARIZONA AND 





| NEW MEXICO. 





Contain marvelous scenery, great varieties of 
climate and wonders that all should see. The way 
to reach them is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 





Copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘ Four-Track 
Series,” New York Central’s books of travel and education, 
will be sent free, post-paid, to any address on receipt of a 
postage stamp. by George H. Daniels. General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





WILLIAMS 23" 


“IT WON’T DRY ON THE FACE.” 


Most shaving soaps dry quickly on the face—and this produces the smarting 
and irritation so annoying and dangerous. 

You can apply the Rich, Cream-like lather of Williams’ Soap, sit down and 
read your morning paper, and still find the lather almost as moist and thick as 
when first applied. Your beard will be thoroughly softened, and you will enjoy 
a most soothing, comforting, refreshing shave. This remarkable quality of 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP is found in no other, and has made it famous 
from pole to pole. 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers, and are sold everywhere. 
By mail if tor dealer does not supply you. 
wane SHAVING STICK, 25 —, SHAVING TABLET, 25 cts. 
ENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, 
WILLIAMS GLYCERATED TAR SOAP, 15 cts. 
WILLIAISIS’ SHAVING SOAP, (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 ib., 40 cts. Exquisite also 
for toilet. Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


\ 
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‘* THANKSGIVIN’ DINNAH FO’ SHUAR!” 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH BY L. B. SALTER, BROOKLINE, Mass 


SPECIAL THANKSGIVING NUMBER. 








Go the 


Kodaker 


winter but opens new fields 
for picture taKing. 


To him 


the allurements of the 


winter landscape are as great as the 
softest summer days, for in them are 
new opportunities for pictorial work. 





If it 
isn’t an 
Eastman, 
it isn’t 

a 

Kodak, 





It is his season for home por- 
traiture, for flash-lights, for 
developing and for printing. 

Its very simplicity adapts 
the Kodak to these phases of 
photography. It loads with 
cartridges for two, six or 
twelve exposures, can be 
readily operated out-of-doors 
with warmly gloved hands, 
is instantly ready for a flash- 
light and is perfectly adapted 
to home portraiture. 

Kodak film is easily devel- 


oped in the strip—a dozen 
exposures at a time, if you 
choose—and the making of 


prints from one’s own  neg- 
atives is a delightful evening 
pastime. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. 
Brownie Cameras, $1.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





“i when 


youse drink, » drink Trim an 
le” 


y 
Green Label. 


A pure, mellow rye whiskey that has stood every test of time. 


The 


connoisseur’ s choice, and the favorite drink of all who have tried it. 


We guarantee that it is a pure, unadulterated Rye, 10 years old, aged by 
time, not artificially. 


AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


WHITE, HENTZ & CO., Phil. and N. Y.., 











Sole Proprietors. 








Faster than Ever 
to California 











CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves 

Chicago 6.30 p. m. daily via Chicago- 
Union Pacific & North-Western Line, ar- 
rives San Francisco 5.15 afternoon of third 
day and Los Angeles 7.45 next morning. 
No change of cars; all meals in Dining 
Cars. Buffet Library Cars with barber. 
The best of everything. 
Express leaves 10.30 p. m. daily 
Sleepers daily to California and Oregon. 
Personally conducted excursions every 
Send 4 cents postage for ** Cali- 
fornia Illustrated” to 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., + Cincinnati 
601 Chee’t St., Philadelphia| 507 Smithf' Id St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston | 234 Superior 8t., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., + Chicago| 2KingSt.,East, Toronto,Ont. 


The Pacific 
Tourist 


week. 

















ESTABLISHED 1793. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. |. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


COE’S ECZEMA CORE $1oseGicmide., ee 0. 


LooD 
POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 


Permanently Cured, You can be treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill, for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 3 days. 100-pageBook Free. 


























ECZEMA for BLOOD and SKIN. Cures Eezema and all Skin 
Diseases. At druggists or sent by express pre on. 
CURE 5 0z.$1, 1602. $1.50. Eezema Cure Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








a» WM BARKER Co. TROV.NY. 
CO UN OLA FFs 
“> AN ARE THE BEST 


BUY THEM. 














OLD | BEER 


beer that 
causes biliousne 55 
is “green beer” 
insufficiently aged. 
It is hurried from 
the brewery to th 
market before it is 
half fermented. 
Drink it and it fer- 


ments in your 








stomach, and the 
result is ae 


nessand headache 









Fermentation is 
It re- 
quires immense re- 


expensive. 


frigerating 
--ours hold 265,000 
barrels--and an 


rooms 


even 
of 34 
Fermentation is a 


temperature 


degrees. 


process of months, 


during which the 


beer must remain 





there ° 





No green 


leaves 


beer 
the 
Schlitz brewery. 


ever 


Schlitz beer Is nev- 


er marketed until 
thoroughly fer- 
mented. If you 
wish to be certain 
of an aged beer, 
get Schlitz beer, 
and you'll get a 


pure beer, too, 







The 
‘Buffalo 
Route’ 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R, offers the finest 
equipped train service at frequent in- 
), tervals to Buffalo from South & West. 
M. E. Ingalls, President. 
% Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. ; 
W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. ri 
Cincinnati. 
















BEST FORTHE | 
BOWELS 


If you haven'ta regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day. you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant. Palatable. Potent, Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, Sc Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. —— 
Bterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD GLEAN | 





















































THE BEER 
THAT MADE 
MILWAUKEE 
FAMOUS. 
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Any person wishing niarged f this picture may mail to us 1o Ivory Soap Wrappers, on receipt of which we will send a py (wit printing) 
namel plate paper, 14x17 in . a Suitable size for framing THE PROCTER 4 GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 
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